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GLITBSRATU RS. 


| Was much darker than I expected to have seen him, darker than one usually sees | 





SLUMBER. 
(From the Spanish.) 
Flow, softly flow, thou murmuring stream! 
Beside my Lady's bower ; 
And do not mar her spirit’s dream, 
In this delightful hour. 


But, gently rippling, greet her ear, 
With sounds that lull the soul, 

As near the bower, all bright and clear, 
Thy beauteous billows roll ! 


Blow, softly blow, thon balmy air! 
Beside my Lady’s bower ; 

The rudest winds would hush, to spare 
So soft and fair a flower! 


Breathe gently o'er her rosy cheek 
Thy mildest, purest balm ; 

Bat heed, lest thou a slumber break 
So beautiful and calm. 


—— 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
THE SECOND CRUISE OF THE WAVE—VISIT TO 8T. DOMINGO. 
Continued from the last Albion. 

Thad heard much of the magnificence of the scenery in the Bight of Leogane, 
but the reality far surpassed what [ had pictured to myself. 

The breeze, towards noon of the following day, had come up ina gentle air 
from the westward, and we were gliding along before it like a spread eagle, with 
all our Jight sails abroad to catch the sweet zephyr, which was not even strong 
enough to ruffle the silver surface of the landlocked sea, that glowed beneath the 
blazing mid-day sun, with a dolphin here and there cleaving the shining surface 
with an arrowy ripple, and a brown-skinned shark glaring on us, far down in the 
deep, clear, green profound, like a water fiend, and a slow-sailing pelican over- 
head, after a long sweep on poised wing, dropping into the sea like lead, and 
flashing up the water like the bursting of a shell, while we sailed up into a glo- 
rious amphitheatre of stupendous mountaine, that rose gradually from the hot 
sandy plains that skirted the shore, covered with one eternal forest ; while what 
had once been similing fields, and rich sugar plantations, in the long misty level 
districts of their bases, were now covered with bru ’ 
impervious thicket; and asthe Island -* @v"""*"~ ~ 


asses of golden and bidvut.red 
3 idst rolling masses oO ; 
creda ha eee gent, bevegd ity any to-morrow, and gilding the outline of the 


rocky islet (as if to a certain depth it had been transparent) with a golden halo, 
gradually deepening into imperial purple. Beyond the shadow of the tree-covered 


shwood, fast rising up into one 


rising like terraces on the gently swelling shore, while the mountains behind it, 
atill gold-tipped in the declining sunbeams, seemed to impend frowningly over it, 
and the shipping in the roadstead at anchor off the town were just beginning to 
fade from our sight in the gradually increasing darkness, and a solitary light be- 
gan to sparkle in a cabin and then disappear, and to twinkle for a moment in the 
piazzas of the houses on shore like a will-of-the-wisp, and the chirping buzz of 
myriads of insects and reptiles was coming off from the island astern of us, borne 
on the wings of the light wind, and charged with rich odours from thie closing 
flowers, “like the sweet south, soft breathing o'er a bed of violets,’’ when a sud- 
den flash and a jet of white smoke puffed out from the hill-fort above the town, 
the report thundering amongst the everlasting hills, and gradually rumbling itself 
away into the distant ravines and valleys, like a lion growling itself to sleep, and 
the shades of night fell on the dead face of nature like a pall, and all was indis- 
tinguishable. 

The next morning after this I went ashore at daylight, and, guided by the 
sound of military music, proceeded to the Place Républicain, or square before 
President Petion's palace, where I found eight regiments of foot under arms, 
with their bands playing, and in the act of detiling before Geueral Boyer, who 
commanded the arrondissement. This was the garrison of Port-au-Prince, but 
neither the personal appearance of the troops, nor their appointinents, were at all 
equal to those of King Henry’s well-dressed and well-drilled cohorts that we saw 
at Gonaives. 

The President's guards were certainly fine men, and a squadron of dismounted 
cavalry, in splendid blue uniforms, with scarlet trowsers richly laced, might have 
vied with the élite of Nap’s own, barring the black faces. But the material of 
the other regiments was not superfine, as M. Boyer, before whom they were de- 
filing, might have said. I went to breakfast with Mr. S., one of the English 


merchants of the place, a kind and most hospitable man; and under his | 


| officers alone venturing to shew their own hair. Presently a military band struck 


| 4 mulatto, or the direct cross between the negro and the white, yet his features 


| Were In no way akin to those of an African. His nose was as high, sharp, and 
| well defined as that of any Hindoo I ever saw in the Hoogly, and his hair was 
| fine and silky. In fact, dark as he was, and he was at least three removes from 

the African; and when I mention that he had been long in Europe—he was 
even for a short space acting adjutant- general of the army of Italy with Napoleon 
—his general manner which was extremely good, kind and affable, was not matter 
| of so much surprise. 

He rose to receive us with much grace, and entered into conversation with all 
the ease and polish of a gentleman—“ Je me porte assez tien anjourd hui; but | 
have been very unwell, M.S , 80 tell me the news.” Early as it was, he im- 
mediately ordered in coffee; it was brought by two black servants, followed by 

| 4 most sylph-like girl, about twelve years of age, the President's natural daugh- 
| ter; she was fairer than her father, and acquitted herself very gracefully. She 
| was rigged, pin for pin, like a little woman, with a perfect turret of artificial 

flowers twined amongst the braids of her beautiful hair; and although her neck 
| was rather overloaded with ornaments, and her poor little ears were stretching 
| under the weight of the heavy gold and emerald ear-rings, while her bracelets 
were like manacles, yet I had never seen a more lovely little girl. She wore a 


| little frock of green Chinese crape, beneath which appeared the prettiest little 
| feet in the world. 
We were invited to attend a ball in the evening, given in honour of the Presi- 


| dent’s birth-day, and after a sumptuous dinner at our friend Mr. S.’s, we all ad- 
journed to the gay scene. 

‘ie here was a company of grenadicrs of the President's guard, with their band, 
| on duty in front of the palace, as a guard of honour; they carried arms as we 
passed, all in good style ; and at the door we met two aid-de-camps in full dress, 

| one of whom ushered us into an anteroom, where a crowd of brown, with a 

sprinkling of black ladies, and a whole host of brown and black officers, with a 

white foreign merchant here and there, were drinking coffee, and taking refresh- 
ments of one kind or another. The ladies were dressed in the very height of the 





“Then let us adjourn to the dining-room again ; or, stop, ask Mr. S. and Mr. 
| Bang to step here for a moment.” 
| They appeared; aad when N explained the affair, so far as consiated 
| with his knowledge, Mr. S. told us, that the two unfortunates in question were, 
| one of them, a Guernsey man, and the other a man of colour, a native of St. Vin- 
cent’s, whom the President had promoted to the command of two Haytian ships 
| that had been employed in carrying coffee to England; but on their last return 
voyage, they had introduced a quantity of base Birmingham coin into the Re- 
public ; which fact having been proved on their trial, they had been convicted of 
treason against the state, condemned, and were now under sentence of death ; 
_and the government being purely mniitary, they were to be shot to-inorrow mor- 
|ning. <A boat was immediately sent on board, and the messenger returned with 
a prayer-book ; and we prepared to visit the miserable men. 

Mr. Bang insisted on joining us, ever first where misery was to be relieved ; 
| and we proceeded towards the prison. Following the sailor, who was the mate 
| of one of the ships, presently we arrived before the door of the place where the 
| unfortunate men were confined. We were speedily admitted; but the house 
| where they were confined had none of the common appurtenances of a prison. 

There were neither long galleries, nor strong iren-bound and clamped doors, to 
pass through ; nor jailers with rusty keys jingling ; ner fetters clanking ; for we 
had not made two steps past the black grenadiers who guarded the door, when a 
serjeant shewed us into a long ill-lighted room, about thirty feet by twelve—in 
truth, it was more like @ gallery than a room—with the windows into the street 
Open, and no precautions taken, apparently at least, to prevent the escape of the 
condemned. In truth, if they had broken forth, I imagine the kind-hearted Pre- 





| sident would not have made any very serious enquiry as to the how. 


There was a small rickety old card-table, covered with tattered green cloth, 
| standing in the middle of the floor, which was composed of dirty unpolished pitch 
pine planks, and on this table glimmered two brown wax candles, in old-fashioned 
brass candlesticks. Between us and the table, forming a sort of line across the 
floor, stood four black soldiers, with their muskets at their shoulders, while be- 
yond them sat, in old-fashioned arm-chaire, three figures, whose appearance I cam 





| newest Parisian fashion of the day—hats and feathers, and jewellery, real or 
fictitious, short sleeves, and shorter petticoats—fine silks, and broad blonde trim- 
| mings and flounces, and low-cut corsages. Some of them even venturing on rouge, | 
| which gave them the appearance of purple dahlias ; but as to manner, all lady- 
| like and proper ; while the men, most of them militaires, were as gay as gold and 
| silver lace, and gay uniforms, and dress-swords could inake thein—and all was 

blaze, and sparkle, and jingle; but the black officers, in general, covered their 
woolly pates with Madras handkerchiefs, as if ashamed to shew them, the brown 








up with a sndden crash in thei 2r-ragm and tha tawes 6.1aien- a--- ’ ; 
surrounded by his very eplendi staft, with his daughter on his arm. He was 


never forget. 

The man fronting us rose on our entrance. He was an uncommon handsome 
elderly personage ; his age I should guess to have been about fift?. He was 
dressed in white trowsers and shirt, and wore no coat; his head was very bald, 
but he had large and very dark whiskers and eyebrows, above which towered a 
most spiendid forehead, white, massive, and spreading. His eyes were deep-set 
and sparkling, but he was pale, very pale, and his fine features were sharp and 
pinched. He sat with his hands clasped together, and resting on the table, his 


fingers twitching to and fro convulsively, while his under jaw had dropped a little 
y J PP ’ 


The mila di ystant motion of his head, and the heaving of his chest, it was 


dressed in a plain blue uniform, with gold epauletts, and acquitted himself with | He was a man wv cae petongomeee yg ~ 5 hiv obtewe Yomusea; War Es wes 
all the ease of a polished gentleman, conversing freely on European pciitics, and | while his African descent was vouched for by his ov. 


| giving his remarks with great shrewdness, and a very peculiar naivelé. As for his | 
islet, on the left hand, rose the town of Port-au-Prince, with its long streets | daughter, however much she might appear to have been overdressed in the | 


and a simple, but most beautiful, camilla japonica in her hair. Dancing now 
| commenced, and all that I shall say is, that before I had been an hour in the 
room, I had forgotten whether the faces around me were black, brown, or white ; 


fine jet was not altogether the approved style of beauty, and that many a very 
handsome woolly-headed belle was destined to ornament the walls, until a few of 
the young white merchants made a dash amongst them, more for the fun of the 
thing, as it struck me, than any thing eise, which piqued some of the brown offi- 
cers, and for the rest of the evening blackee had it hollow. And there was friend 





| coal, with long kid gloves, between which and the sleeve of her gown, & space of 
| two inches of the black skin, like an ebony armlet, was visible , while her white 
{ dress, and rich white satin hat, and a lofty plume of feathers, with a pearl neck- 
| lace and diamond ear-rings, set off her loveliness most conspicuously. At every 
| wheel round Mr. Bang slewed his head a little on one side, and peeped in at one 
| of her bright eyes, and then tossing his cranium on t’other side, took a squint in 
at the other, and then cast his eyes towards the roof, and muttered with his lips 
as if he had been shot all of a heap by the blind boy's but-shaft ; but every now 
and then as we passed, the rogue would stick his tongue in his cheek, yet so 
slightly as to be perceptible to no one but myself. After this heat, Massa Aaron 
| and myself were perambulating the ball-room, quite satisfied with our own prow- 
| ess, and I was churmmng to myself, ‘ Voulez vous dansez, Mademoiselle”—** De 
tout mon ecwur,” said a buxom brown dame, about eighteen stone by the coffee- 
mill in St. James's Street. ‘That devil Aaron gave me a look that I swore I 
would pay him for, the villain; as the extensive Mademoiselle, suiting the action 
to the word, started up, and hooked on, and as a cotilion had been called, there I 


guidance, the captain, Mr. Bang, and myself, proceeded afterwards to call on was, figuring away almost emphatically, to Bang and N——'s great entertain- 


e 


° . — 3 « 
Petion himself. Christophe, or King Henry, had just retired from the seige of | ment. At length the dance was at an end, and a waltz was once more called, and 


Port-au-Prince, and we found the town in a very miserable state. Many of the 
houses were injured from shot; the President's palace for instance was perfo- 
rated in several places, which had not been repaired. In the antechamber you 


could see the blue heavens through the shot-holes in the roof.—Turning out of 


having done my duty, I thought I might slip out between the acts; so I offered to 
| hand my solid armful to her seat—** Certainement vouz pouvez bien restez encore 
un moment.” The devil confound you and Aaron Bang, thought I—but waltz I 
must, and away we whirled until the room spun round faster than we did, and 


morning, she was now simple in her attire as a little shepherdess—s plain white at : Peay a rebbectabte-lootliig, Wale, this 
muslin frock, white sash, white shoes, white gloves, pear! ear-rings and necklace, | more than either of the other two. She wa ‘ 


Aaron waltzing with a very splendid woman, elegantly dressed, but black as a | 


composed and steady in his bearing. He was dressed in white on prernalie 
waistcoat, and a blue surtout ; and on our entrance he also rose, and remained 
standing. But the figure on the elder prisoner's left hand, riveted my attention 


woman, but dressed with great neatness, in a plain black silk gown. Her —_ 
features were high and well formed, her eyes and mouth were not particularly 


| noticeable, but her hair was most beautiful—her a ee on rae 
> be ty at the y vest, and her skin was -ike the 
every thing was conducted with such decorum. However, I could see that the | though she must have been forty at the youngest, Q 


> 1a 
| driven snow. When we entered, she was seated on the left hand of the eldest 


| prisoner, and was lying back on her chair, with her arms crossed on her bosom, 
' , an yard vards the y tears cours- 
| her eyes wide open, and staring upwards towarcs the roof, with the tears co 


ing each other down over her cheeks, while her lower jaw had fallen down, as if 
| she had been dead—her breathing was scarcely perceptible—her — a. 
| ing still as a frozen sea, for the space of a minute, when she would onan s long 
| breath, with a low moaning noise, and then succeeded a convulsive crowing gasp, 
like a child in the hooping cough, and all would be still again. “a ‘ 
At length Captain N addressed the elder priscner. “ y = have sent 4 
us Mr. * * *; what can we do for you—in accordance with our duty as English 
ficers '” : 
onthe poor man looked at us with a vacant stare—but his pgene preg =~ 
stantly spoke. ‘ Gentlemen, this is kind—very kind. I we ~_ mate ema 
row a prayer-Lock from you, for our consolation now must flow rum bay - 
man cannot comfort us.” The femaie—who was the elder prisoners wi e, eu - 
denly leant forward in her chair, and peered instantly into Mr. et —— 
“ Prayer-book,” said she—* prayer-book—why. T have a prayer-book— be = 
for my prayer-book”—and she rose quickly from he rseat. * Restez arty 1 
black serzeant—the word recailed her senses—sat laid her head on ier + ¥ ™ 
on the table, and sobbed out, as if her heart was bursting—“* Oh, God! be 
God! is it come to this—is it come to this?” the frail table trembling be — 
her, with her heart-crushing emotion. His wife's misery now eed ren 
the elder prisoner to himself. He made a strong € fort, and in a great degree re 
covered his composure 
| 
' 














“ Captain N 2” said he— I believe you know our story. — “a 7" have 
been justly condemned I admit, but it is a fearful thing to die, seu wh 
atrange country. and by the hands of these barbarians, and to leave my own dear 

"* Here his voice altogether failed him—presently he resumed.“ The 








, ; ined ith Bible 
i i spe i > iove ‘ seal uu - papers and packages, and I have neither Divi 
the parade, we passed through a rickety, unpainted open gate, in a wall about six | when I was at length emancipated, my dark fair and fat one whispe red, ina regu- | Governine mt et - nid p yl P ies ot ae or both, for this night, sir?” 
as 7 “a9 - 2 aww | ay pr. —will yOu spare us the use ¢ ne, MOU, a ’ 
feet high ; the space beyond was an open green or grass-plot, parched and burned | |ar die-away, “ J espere vous revoir bientot. All this while there was a heavy | nor prayer-boo will you spare 


up by the sun, with a common fowl here and there fluttering and hofching in the 
hole she had scratched in the arid soil; but there was neither sentry nor servant 
to be seen, nor any of the usual pomp and circumstance about a great mans 


dwelling. Presently we were in front of a long, low, one-story building, with a 


flight of steps leading up into an entrance hall, furnished with several gaudy so- 
fas, and half a dozen chairs—with a plain wooden floor, on which a slight ap- 
proach to the usual West India pelish had keen attempted, but mightily be hind 
the elegant domiciles of my Kingston friends in this respect. In the centre of 


‘ firing of champagne and other corks, and the fun grew 80 fast and furious, that I | 


remembered very little more of the matter, until the morning breeze whistled 
through my muslin curtains, or mosquito net, about noon on the following day. 

I arose, and found mine host setting out to bathe at Madame Le Clere’s bath, 
at Marquesan. I rode with him; and after a cool dip we breakfasted with Presi- 
dent Petion, at his country-house there, and met with great kindness. About 
the house itself there was nothing particularly to distinguish it from many others 
in the neighbourhood ; but the little statues, and fragments of inarble steps, and 


this room stood three young officers, fair mulattoes, with their plumed cocked- detached portions of old-fashioned wrought-iron railing, which had been grouped 


; . : . al 
hats in their hands, and dressed very handsomely in French uniforms ; and it al- 


ways struck ine as curious, that men who hated the very name of Frenchman, a3 that it had been a compilation from the ruius of the houses of the rich French | 


together, so as to form an ornamental terrace below it, facing the sea, shewed 


the devil hates huly water, should copy all the customs and manners of the de- planters which were now blackening in the sun on the plain of Leogane. 


tested people so closely 


It struck me also, and I may mention it here once for 


Nothing particular happened that day, until we sat down to dinner at | 


all, that Petion’s officers, who, generally speaking, were all men of colour, and’ Mr. §."s. 


not negroes, were as much superior in education, and I fear I may say in intel- 





We had a very agreeable party. Captain N and Mr. Bang were, as 


lect, is they certainly were in personal appearance, to the black officer's of King usual, the very life of the party ; and it was verging towards eight o'clock in the 
Henry, as Ais soldiery were superior to those of the neighbouring black re- evening, when an English sailor, apparently belonging to the merchant service, 


public 


“Ah, Monsieur S., comment vous portez vous? Je suis bien aise de vous veu 


said one of the young officers ; ‘how are you, how have you been?” 


came into the piazza, and planted himself opposite to the window where I sat. 
He made various nautical salaams, until he had attracted my attention 
“ Excuse me,” I said to Mr. S., ‘ there is some one in the piazza wanting me 


“Vous devenez tout-ad-fait rare,” quoth a second. “ Le President will he de- [| rose. 


lighted to see you. Why, he says he thought you must have been dead, and /es 


Messieurs la” 
“Who ’—Introduce us.” 





It was done in due form—the Honourable Captain F——, Captain Cringle of 
his British Majesty's schooner Wave, and Aaron Bang, Esq. And presently we 


were all as thick as pickpockets 


“* Are you Captain N 1? said the man. 
| No, lam not. There is the Captain; do you want him ‘” 
“Tf you please, sir,” said the man. 





I called my superior officer into the narrow dark piazza. 
‘* Well, my man,” said N——, “ what want you with me?” 
“Tam sent, sir, to you from the Captain of the Haytian ship, the E——, to 


“ But come, the President will be delighted to see you.” We followed the request a visit from you, and to ask for a prayer-book.”’ 


officer who spoke, as he marshalled us along, and in an inner chamber, wherein 
there were also several large holes in the ceiling through which the sun shone, we 


found President Petion, the black Washington, sitting on a very old ragged sofa 


‘*A what?” said N——. . 
“« A prayer-book, sir. I suppose you know that he and the Captain of that 


», other Haytian ship, the P——, are condemned to be shot to-morrow morning.” 
amidst a confsed mass of papers, dressed in a blue military undress frock, white 
trowsers, and the everlasting Madras handkerchief bound round his brows, He | 


“T know nothing of all this,” said N——. “ Do you, Cringle 1” 


“ No, Sir,” said I, 


‘The Captain said, he had brovght a prayer-book, and did all he could to comfort 
| the poor fellows. Sut alas, their grief “knew not come ae . “pee ae 
| Captain N read prayers, which we re listened to by both of the miseré 
| 
| 





men withthe greatest devotion, while a the while, the pour apy a 
moved a muscle, every faculty appearing to be frozen up by roan — 
At length, the elder prisoner again spoke. “TT know I have no ane yi! a 
gentlemen; but Tam an Englisnman—at least, I hope, I sony ca tyes! = 
| Englishman, and my wife there is an Eng!ish woman—when I = ane ye 
| gentic men, what is to become of her ?—If I were but sure that s nr se a = 
cared for, and enabled to return to her friends, the bitterness of death — od 
past.” Here the poor woman threw hers: if round her bustens s neck, pur pen 
a shrill sharp cry, and relaxing her hold. fell down across his knees, with her 
head hanging back, and her face towards the roof, ina dead faint. ot a minute 
or two, the poor man's sole concern seemed to be the condition of hrs 99g 
sland, my good man’—said 














will undertake that your wife shall be sent safe to Ex an 
Mr. Bang. The felon looked at hin—drew one hand across his eves, bo 
were misty with their tears, held down his head, and again looked uf age? ne 
he found his tongue. ‘“ That God who rewardeth good deeds here, , vat re 
whom I have offended, bef whom J] must answer for my sins by day-t re ak “¥ 
morrow, will reward you—I can only thank you.” He seized Mr Bang s| — 
and kissed it. With heavy hearts we left the miserable group, and I may me n- 
tion here, that Mr. Bang was as good as his word, and paid the poor woman's 
passage home, and so far as I know, she is now restored to her family. 


, : : ning dawned we mounted 
We slept that night at Mr. S s,and as the morning dawned we mount 








} ' ¢ ' ly, in order to 
our horses, which our worthy host had kindly desire d to be ready, - 
: ; 1 lof the morning. As we rode past the 
enable us to take our exercise in the cool of the morning 
; bal thin lont’e palace, we heard sounds 
Place d’ Armes, or open space in front of the Preside palace, 


of military music, wnd isked the first chance passenger what was c- on. 
‘ Execution Militaire, or rather,” said the man, “ the two sea captains, who in- 
troduced the base money, are to be shot this morni o—™ re = = spa 
part.” Of the fact we were aware, but we did not lream that we hac hin abe 
| near the whereabouts. ‘ Ay, indeed’’—said Mr. Bang He looked towards the 
} Captain, “My dear N——, I have no wish to witness so horrible a sight, but 
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still—what say you—shall we pul! up, or ride on?” 
N and myself were both desirous of seeing the executior 
pelling motive, 
determine ; and quickly it wa 
First advanced a whole regiment of the President's guards, ) 
of infantry of the line. close to which followed a whole bevy of priests clad in 
white, which contrasted conspicuously with their brown and black faces. After 
them, marched two firing parties of twelve men each, drafted indiscriminately, 
as it would appear, from the whole garrison ; for the grenadier cap was there in- 
termingled with the glazed shako of the battalion company, and the light morion 
of the dismounted dragoon. ‘Then came the prisoners. The elder eulprit, re- 
spectably clothed in white shirt, waistcoat, and trowsers, and blue coat, with an 
Indian silk yellow handkerchief bound round his head. His lips were comnpressed 
together with an unnatural firmness, and his features were sharpened like those 
of a corpse. His complexion was ashy blue. His eyes were half shut, but 
every now and then he opened them wide, and gave a startling rapid glance 
about him, and occasionally he staggered a little in his gait. As he approached 
the place of execution, his eyelids fell, his under-jaw cropped, his arms hung 
dangling vy his side like empty sleeves ; still he walked steadily on, mechani- 
cally keeping time, like an automaton, to the measured tread of the soldiery. 
His fellow sufferer followed him. His eye was bright, his complexion healthy, 
his step firm, and he immediately recognised us in the throng, made a bow to 
Captain N . and held out his hand to Mr. Bang, who was nearest to him, 
and shook it cordially. The procession moved on. ‘The troops formed ioto 
three sides of a square, the remaining one being the earthen mound, that consti- 
tuted the rampart of the place. A halt was called. ‘The two firing parties ad- 
vanced tothe sound of muffled drums, and having arrived at the crest of the 
glacis, right over the counterscrap, they halted on what, in a more regular fortifi- 
cation, would have been termed the covered way. ‘The prisoners, perfectly un- 
fettered, advanced between them, stepped down with a firm step into the ditch, 
led each by a grenadier. Jn the centre of the ditch they turned and kneeled, 
neither of their eyes being bound. A priest advanced, and seemed to pray with 
the brown man fervently ; another offered spiritual consolation to the English- 
man, who seemed now to have rallied his torpid faculties, but he waved him 
away impatiently, and taking a book from his bosom, seemed tu repeat a prayer 
from it with great fervour. At this very instant of time, Mr. Bang caught his 
eye. He dropped the book on the ground, placed one hand on his heart, while 
he pointed upwards towards heaven with the other, calling out in a loud clear 
voice, ‘* Remember !” Aaron bowed. A mounted officer now rode quickly up 
to the brink of the ditch, and called out “ Depechez.” 

The priests left the miserable men, and all was still #s death for a minute. A 
A low solitary tap of the drum—the firing parties came to the recover, and pre- 
sently taking the time from the sword of the staff-officer who had spoken, came 
down to the present, and fired a rattling, straggling volley. ‘The brown man 
sprang up into the air three or four feet, and fell dead ; he had been shot through 
the heart ; but the white man was only wounded, and had fallen, writhing, and 
struggling, and shrieking, to the ground. I heard him distinctly call out, as the 
reserve of six men stepped into the ditch, “ Dans la téte, dans la téte.””’ One of 
the grenadiers advanced, and, putting his musket close to his face, fired. The 
ball splashed into his skull, through his left eye, setting fire to his hair and his 
clothes, and the handkerchief bound round his head, and making the brains and 
blood flash up all over his face and the person of the soldier who had given him 
the coup de grace. 

A strong murmuring noise, like the rushing of many waters, growled amongst 
the ranks and the surrounding spectators, while a short sharp exclamation of 
horror every now and then gushed out shrill and clear, and fearfully distinct above 
the appalling monotony. 

The miserable man instantly stretched out his legs and arms straight and ri- 
gidly, a strong shiver pervaded his whole fame, his jaw fell, his muscles relaxed, 
and he and his brother in calamity became portion of the bloody clay on which 
they were stretched. 
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PETER SIMPLE. 
Continued from the last Albion. 

The next day I went on board, and was shown down into the cabin, to report 
my having joined. Mrs. To, a tall thin woman, was at her piano; she rose, 
and asked me several questions—who my friends were—how much they allowed 
me a year, and many other questions, which I thought impertinent; but a cap- 
tain’s wife is allowed to take liberties. She then asked me if I was fond of mu- 
sic? That was adifficult question, as if I said that I was, I should in all proba- 
bility be obliged to hear it, if I said that I was not, I might have created a dis- 
like to me. So I replied that I was very fond of music on shore, when it was 
not interrupted by other noise. ‘Ah! then! perceive you are a real amateur, 
Mr. Simple,” replied the lady. 

Captain To then came out of the after-cab 
ev epoan witn iin. | * He 

I bowed and retired. I was met in the most friendly manner by the officers 
and by my own messmates, who had been prepossessed in my favour by O’Brien 
previous to my arrival. In our service you always find young men of the best 
families on board large frigates, they being the most eligible class of vessels é 
I found my messmates to be gentlemen, with one or two exceptions, but I never 
met so many wild young lads together. I sat down and ate some dinner with 
them, although I was to dine in the cabin, for the sea air made me hungry 

‘Don’t you dine in the cabin, Simple?” said the caterer. j 

a nae I. 

“‘Thendon’t eat any pork, my boy, now, for you'll have plent ; @ 
gentlemen, fill your glasses; we'll drink Net dards to pr gene) Saoiesk tot 
ere we pledge ourselves to try to promote it.” , 

“Tl just join you in that toast,” said O'Bri Iking i idshi , 
berth. “ What is it you're drinking it in ‘a Tee ae ee 

a sew Shedgenar Ty sir. yes a a glass for Mr. O’Brien.” 

; ealth, Peter, and wishing you may keep out of a F i 
~ cruise. Res Montague. as caterer, I beg you will ce peed Ae ame ae 
ine tocha s rele the table, and then perhaps I may find something I should 

“« Here's the fag end of a le 
bidied ook g leg of mutton, Mr. 
_ “Then I'll just trouble you for a bit clo 
in the cabin, so do I—the Sates vefeaed.” oe eee 
we you heard when we sail, Mr. O’Brien?” inquired one of my mess- 

“I heard at the admiral’s office that we were expected to be orde 
to Plymouth, and receive our orders there, either ri the East on Went Indies 
pani lirmey ak cq" Pe aap the stores we have taken on board indicate that we 

ign, but the captain’ is j > 
in ee Fata be psec sem signal is just made, and probably the Admiral 

n about an hour afterwards the captain returned i 
He called the first lieutenant aside, oe the rest of reap Pnig as sch yes 
deck to receive him, and told him that we were to start for Plymouth the next 
i = the admiral had told him confidentially, that we were to proceed 
oe, madi ni with a convoy, which was then collecting. He appeared to 
ai pos < armed at the idea of going to make a feast for the land crabs ; 
This stampa is gross habit of body rendered him very unfit for the climate. 
Raine eget ae spread through the ship, and there was of course no little 

ners wet at, aration. The doctor, who had refused to dine in the cabin, upon 
plea of being unwell, sent up to say that he felt himself so much better, that he 
would have great pleasure to attend the summons, and he joined the first lieu- 
tenant, O’Brien and I, as we walked in. We sat down to table; the covers 
—e — and as the midshipmen prophesied, there was plenty of pork— 
,- ry € soup, made out of a pig's head—a boiled leg of pork and pease pud- 

ing—a roast sparerib, with the crackling on—sausages and potatoes, and pig’s 
esti I cannot say that I disliked my dinner, and I ate very heartily: but a 
— = une came on as a second course, which rather surprised me ; but 
ne sisi tina 94 more, was the quantity devoured by Mrs. To. She handed 
ane pes the boiled pork to the roast, asked for some pettitoes, tried the 
rer pe ns - finished with a whole plateful of sucking-pig and stuffing. We 
ae a - : the end, but as we had already eaten apple sauce with the 
ps ge tae : pe Boe = it. The doctor, who abominated pork, ate pretty | 

“wm , Tea y . 4 
otuil hee A Mp ely “ ~~ — by all reports, to a station 
dint can tle ind of pon pork, i think I will not refuse to take a piece 

6 nar poping inquired the captain and his lady, both in a breath. 
PR, a fhe thy a informed,” replied the doctor; “ but I have heard 

Giuihs went on hod e Me est Indies ; now, if so, every one knows, that 
Mae. ed tn _ one Occasionally, without danger, in all tropical 
—. pallor nl — Indies, two or three days living upon this 
* Sedeed f” encieinea te — which is always fatal in that climate.” 
: re art ad so!” rejoined the lady. 
‘I do indeed ; y : 
Bhs a) a always avoided the West Indies for that very reason 

The doctor then proceeded to give nearly one 
and shipmates who had been attack 
pork in the West Indies ; 
telling some most astonis 
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in, half for the butche 


O’Brien, and there’s a piece of 


Peter, you dine 


A hundred instances of messmates 
a with dysentery, from the eating of fresh 
an rien perceiving the doctor's drift, joined him 
hing accounts of the dreadful effects of pork ina hot 
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The truth was that Captain country. 
:—from what im- | surrender of Martinique, 
let learned blockheads, who have never gloated over @ hanging, | 0 


s determined that we should wait and witness it. | 4 
then a battalion | The doctor then changed the subje 


“ue yuu KU 


r; I want 
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I think he said, that when the French were blockaded, previous to the 
that, having nothing but pigs to eat, thirteen hundred 
ut of seventeen hundred soldiers and officers died in the course of three weeks, 
nd the others were so reduced by disease, that they were obliged to capitulate. 
ct, and talked about the yellow fever, and 
ther diseases of the climate, so that by his account, the West India islands 
were but hospitals to die in. ‘Those most likely to be attacked, were men in 
full strong health. The spare men stood a better chance. This conversation was 
carried on until it was time to leave—Mrs. To at last quite silent, and the captain 
gulping down his wine witha sigh. When we rose from table, Mrs. ‘To did not 
ask us, as usual, to stay and heara little music; she was like her piano, not a 
little out of tune. 
«« By the powers, doctor, you did that nately, 
cabin. 
“O'Brien,” said the doctor, “ oblige me, and you, Mr. Simple, oblige me also, 
by not saying a word in the ship, about what Ihave said ;.if it once gets wind I 
shall have done no good, but if you both hold your tongues for a short time, I 
think I may promise you to get rid of Captain To, his wife, and his pigs.” We 
perceived the justice of his observation, and promised secrecy. The next morn- 
ing the ship sailed for Plymouth, and Mrs. To sent for the doctor, not being very 
well. The doctor prescribed for her, and I believe on my conscience, made her 
worse on purpose. .The illness of his wife, and his own fears, brought Captain 
To more than usual in contact with the doctor, of whom he frequently asked his 
candid opinion, as to his own chance in a hot country. eas 
‘Captain To,” said the doctor, “T never would have given my opinion, if you 
had not asked it, for ] am aware, that as an officer, you would never flinch from 
your duty, to whatever quarter of the globe you may be ordered ; but as you 
have asked the question, | must say, with your full habit of body, I think you 
would not stand a chance of living for more than two months. At the same 
time, sir, I may be mistaken: but at all events, I must point out that Mrs. To is 
of avery bilious habit, and I trust you will not do such an injustice to an amia- 
ble woman, as to permit her to accompany you.” ; 
“ Thanky, doctor, I’m much obliged to you,” replied the captain, turning round 
and going down the ladder to his cabin. We were then beating down the chan- 
nel, for although we ran through the Needles witha fair wind, it fell calm, and 
shifted to the westward, when we were abreast of Portland. The next day the 
captain gave an order for a very fine pig to be killed, for he was out of provisions. 
Mrs. To still kept her bed, and he therefore directed that a part should be salted. 
as he could have no company. I was in the midshipmen’s berth, when some of 
them proposed that we should get possession of the pig; and the plan they agreed 
upon was as follows :—they were to go to the pen that night, and with a needle 
stuck in a piece of wovd, to prick the pig all over, and then rub gunpowder in 
the parts wounded. This was done, and although the butcher was up a dozen 
times during the night to ascertain what made the pigs so uneasy, the midship- 
men passed the needle from watch to watch, until the pig was well pricked all 
over. In the morning watch it was killed, and when it had been scalded in the 
tub, and the hair taken off, it appeared covered with blue spots. The midship- 
man of the morning watch, who was on the main deck, took care to point out to 
the butcher, that the pork was measly, to which the man unwillingly assented, 
stating, at the same time, that he could not imagine how it could be, for a finer 
pig he had never put aknifeinto. ‘The circumstance was reported to the captain, 
who was much astonished. The doctor came in to visit Mrs. To, and the cap- 
tain requested the doctor to examine the pig, and give his opinion. Although 
this was not the doctor's province, yet, as he had great reasons for keeping inti- 
mate with the captain, he immediately consented. Going forward, he met me, 
and I told him the secret. ‘That will do,” replied he; it all tends to what we 
wish.”” The doctor returned to the captain and said, “ that there was no doubt 
but that the pig was measly, which was acomplaint very frequent on board ships, 
particularly in hot climates, where all pork became measly—one great reason for 
its there proving so unwholesome. ‘The captain sent for the first lieutenant, 
and with a deep sigh, ordered him to throw the pig overboard: but the first lieu- 
tenant, who knew what had been done from O’Brien, ordered the master’s mate 
to throw it overboard ; the master’s mate, touching his hat, said, “* Ay, ay, sir,” 
and took it down into the berth, where we cut it up, salted one half, and the other 
we finished before we arrived at Plymouth, which was six days from the time 
we left Portsmouth. On our arrival we found part of the convoy lying there, 
but no orders for us; and to my great delight, on the following day the Diomede 
arrived, from acruize off the Western Islands. I obtained permission to go on 
board with O’Brien, and we once more greeted our messmates. Mr. Falcon, 
the first lieutenant, went down to Captain Savage, to say we were on board, and 
he requested us to come into the cabin. He greeted us warmly, and gave us 
great credit for the manner in which we had effected our escape. When we left 
the cabin, I found Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, waiting outside. 
‘«My dear Mr. Simple, extend your flipper to me, for I’m delighted to see you. 
ORB SB amp u , -—- -«. arram we nave no 
I pee orgy on a 2 day, and it only wants an hour of dinner ime.” : 
oll, Mr. Simple, I’v i : ‘ ’ 
much larger than the Diomede” mening SE gate guia, and chaise benmps 
“ . 
anda Tore ip as well,” replied 1. “I think we are two hundred 
ry paar d une — ry idea of her size until you are on her decks.” 
vage, for I will not ‘ + oetth Sale ie x Mr. Simple; that is, with Captain Sa- 
Chucks ac Siesta ae He im.” I had some more conversation with Mr. 
a pred > ige to attend to others, who interrupted us. We had a 
p er with our old captain, to whom we gave a history of our ad- 
ventures, and then we returned on board. 
serena days, . _ expiration of which we heard that Captain To 
uenetete a cae wit “ge Savage. We could not believe such good 
tain had gene a ate, a “A sa agi the truth of the report, as the cap- 
doctor's Rontite ia re ie : ae 0, who recovered fast after she was out of our 
ieettanh, anan hie vee » Ine ren , thata week afterwards, on questioning the 
nell man a on pe = on board, how Mrs. To was, he replied, “O charming 
port was pte Ca ce a — pig, since she left the ship.” But the re- 
change with Ca val ‘Ss a = to go tothe West Indies, had effected an ex- 
tom of the enpelen 7 alee hi vaptain Savage was permitted, as was the cus- 
es uit tine 0 “ rs first lieutenant, his boatswain, and his barge's 
more joy on board ; a i ay or two before we sailed, and never was there 
those beionging to th Ss: velic — a oe —_ lieutenant, and 
onk Ae wile Be ; “ yo who were obliged to follow Captain To: who, 
forenoon. - Pigs, ler piano, were all got rid of in the course of one 
tin roti, ares described pay day on board of a man of war, but I think that 
the two days before sailing are even more unpleasant ; aithongh, generally speak- 
ing, all our money being spent, we are not sorry when we once are fairl a 
harbour, and find ourselves in blue t T 4 pts acs Beith 
days, they are thinking of tt str Mbetasipiel he men never work well on those 
ddan tb Weiner on ey : sagen wives and sweethearts, of the pleasure they had 
and many of oma es a ’ henge they might get drunk without punishment ; 
of previous intoxi ti ra 1) alf drunk at the time, or suffering from the effects 
of stock and s ~~ ve , - ship is in disorder, and crowded with the variety 
hdaaieehans hs 2 8 ae which are obliged to be taken on board in a hurry, and 
he wileieem A ange | “ae in their places. The first lieutenant is cross, 
snathent on mid, mer — t re midshipmen, with all their own little comforts 
wisehthe rte ~ “ ssec end drove about like post-horses. “ Mr. Simple,” in- 
“From he - eee hy here do you come from?” 
“y Ae wharf, sir, with the gunner’s spare blocks, and breechings.” 
ery well—send the marines aft to clear the boat, and pipe away the first 
cutter. Mr. Simple, jump into the first cutter, and go to Mount W : 
officers. Be careful that none of on Macon - ise for the 
Mee 5 hashes your men leave the boat. Come, be smart.” 
and I had no dinn rs eke io whole morning, and it was then half-past one 
oneal ites yet pote = ee wont inte the boat. As soon as I 
dinner, poor fellow.” y Mr. Falcon, said, ‘‘ Peter was thinking of his 


Sewn pepe A on forgot it,”’ replied the first lieutenant, “there is so much to do. 
ot pi pr a oY and he shall dine in the gun-room when he comes back.” 
me ? A i yt lost nothing by not expostulating, and gained more of the fa- 
hardest t al rs Reger orvy who never forgot what he called zeal. But the 
hints Che ead a, e whole is to the midshipman who is sent with the boat to pur- 
no phe. ies for the cabin and gun-room on the day before the ship's sail- 
o> a Rathi, Saggy yor phos be ordered upon that service this time, and that 
the captain's cali wt 7 albing the doch id tag very bon ean 
side arms, when the marine officer, w ; 5 

the first lieutenant, and asked him wine Rios tots seen aot 
midshipman ordered to take charge of it; 
tenant recollecting that he had come off tw 
crew, would not trust him, 
send you in this boat, mind 
bring off the Serjeant of m 
broken their liberty.” 
pliment, yet I did not 
run down and 


oO 


* said O’Brien, as we left the 


Henn ot terement gy? ene 


gu ame up to 
The boat was manned, and a 
but when he came up, the first lieu- 





you are careful that none of the men leave it; and 


Although I could not but feel rather proud of the com- 
much like going in my very best uniform, and would have 
tacit changed it, but the marine officer and 
w, 4 nd 1 could not keep it waiting, so down the 

e had, besides the boat’s crew, the marine offi 
steward, the captain's steward, and the purser’s steward 
= ee — from the S. E., and there wasa sea 

ing into the har WwW 
iw koketite One wry igen: was not much bubble. 


when the marine officer expres 
with boats, and it was not wi 


t 


side I went, and we shoved off. 


; 80 that we were pretty | t 
running, but as the tide | ‘ 
We hoisted the foresail, 
and in a quarter of an hour were at Mutton Cove, 
sed his wish to land. The landing place was crowded 


c 


lking the deck with my very best uniform and | u 


odays before with only half his boat's | I 
and called out to me, “Here, Mr. Simple, I must | a 


arines, who is on shore looking for the men who have | fr 


clearance there was 
cer, the purser, the gun-room | all broke, the g 


thout sundry exchanges of foul words and oaths, and | is 


the bow men dashing the points of their boat-hooks into the shore boats, to make 
them keep clear of us, that we forced our way to the beach. 
cer and all the stewards then left the boat, and I had to look after the men. 
had not been there three minutes before the bow man said that his wife was on 
the wharf with his clothes from the wash, and begged leave to go and fetch 
them. 
Simple,” said the woman, “arn’t you a nice lady's man, to go for to ax me to 
muddle my way through all them dead dogs, cabbage stocks, and stinking Hake’s 
heads, with my bran new shoes and clean stockings !” 


The marine offi- 


I 


I refused, telling him that she could bring them to him. ‘ Vy now, Mr. 


I looked at her, and 

sure enough she was as they say in France, bien chaussée. ‘* Come, Mr. Simple, 

let him out to come for his clothes, and you'll see that he’s back in a moment.” 

I did not like to refuse her, as it was very dirty and wet, and the shingle was 

strewed with all that she had mentioned. ‘The bow man made a spring out with 

his boat-hook, threw it back, went up to his wife, and commenced talking with 

her, while I watched him. ‘If you please, sir, there’s my young woman come 

down, mayn’t I speak to her?” said another of the men. 1 turned round, and 

refusedhim. He expostulated, and begged very hard, but I was resolute ; how- 

ever, when I again turned my eyes to watch the bow man, he and his wife were 

gone. ‘ There,” says I, to the coxswain, “T knew it would be so; you see 

Hickman is off.”’ 

“Only gone to take a parting glass, sir,” replied the coxswain; ‘he'll be here 

directly.” 

“T hope so; but I’m afraid not.” After this I refused all the solicitations of 
the men to be allowed to leave the boat, but I permitted them to have some beer 
brought downto them. ‘The gun-room steward then came back with a basket of 
soft tack, i. e. loaves of bread, and told me that the marine officer requested I 
would allow two of the men to go up with him to Glencross’ shop, to bring down 

some of the stores. Of course I sent two of the men, and told the steward if 
he saw Hickman, to bring him down to the boat. 

By this time many of the women belonging to the ship had assembled, and 
commenced a noisy conversation with the boat’s crew. One brought one article 
for Jim, another some clothes for Bill ; some of them climbed into the boat, and 

sat with the men—others came and went, bringing beer and tobacco, which the 
men desired them to purchase. The crowd, the noise, and confusion, were so 
great, that it was with the utmost difficulty that I could keep my eyes on all my 
meu, who, one after another, made an attempt to leave the boat. Just at that 
tine came down the serjeant of marines, with three of our men whom he had 
picked up, roaring drunk. They were tumbled into the boat, and increased the 
difficulty, as in looking after those who were riotous, and would try to leave the 
boat by force, I was not so well able to keep my eyes on those who were sober 

The serjeant then went up after another man, and I told him also about Hick- 
man. Abvut half an hour afterwards the steward came down with the two men, 
loaded with cabbages, baskets of eggs, strings of onions, crockery of all des- 
criptions, paper parcels of groceries, legs and shoulders of mutton, which were 
crowded in, until not only the stern sheets, but all under the thwarts of the boat 
were also crammed full. They told me that they had a few more things to 
bring down, and that the marine officer had gone to Stonehouse to see his wife, 
so that they should be down long before him. In half an hour more, during 
which I had the greatest difficnlty to manage the boat’s crew, they returned with 
a dozen geese and two dozen ducks, tied by the legs, but without the two men, 
who had given them the slip, so that there were now three men gone, and | 
knew Mr. Falcon would be very angry, for they were three of the smartest men 
in the ship. I was now determined not to run the risk of losing more men, and 
I ordered the boat's crew to shove off, that I might lie at the wharf, where they 
could not climb up. ‘They were very mutinous, grumbled very much, and would 
hardly obey me: the fact is, they had drank a great deal, and some of them were 
more than half tipsy. However, at last I was obeyed, but not without being 
saluted with a shower of invectives from the women, and the execrations of the 
men belonging to the wherries and shore-boats which were washed against our 
sides by the swell. The weather had become much worse, and looked very 
threatening. I waited an hour more, when the serjeant of marines came down 
with two more men, one of whom, to my great joy, was Hickman. This made 
me more comfortable, as I was not answerable for the other two; still I was in 
great trouble from the riotous and insolent behaviour of the boat's crew, and the 
other men brought down by the serjeant of marines. One of them fell back 
into a basket of eggs, and smashed them all to atoms ; still the marine officer did 
not come down, and it was getting late. ‘The tide being now at the ebb, run- 
ning out against the wind, there was a very heavy sea, and I had to go off to the 
ship with a boat deeply laden, and most of the people in her in a state of in- 
toxication. ‘The coxswain, who was the only one who was sober, recommended 
our shoving off, as it would soon be dark, and some accident would happen. | 
reflected a minute, and agreeing with him, I ordered the oars to be got out, a! d 
we shoved off, the serjeant of marines and the gun-room steward perched up in 
the bows—drunken men, ducks, and geese, lying together at the bottom of the 


: a ~“ up ee the gunwale, and the other passengers and 
tiiyself sitting how we could Omens 4b g scam and o« wariety a aaranie es 


with which the boat was crowded. It was a scene of much confusion—the 
half-drunken boat's crew catching crabs, and failing forward upon the others— 
those who were quite drunk swearing that they would pull.“ Lay on your oar 
Sullivan; you are doing more harm than good. You drunken rascal, I’!! report 
you as soon as we get on board ” 
a How the divil can I pull, your honour, when there’s that fellow Jones break- 
- 9 ed ‘back o’ me with his oar, and he never touching the water all the 
while 

“You lie,” cried Jones; “I’m pulling the boat by myself against the whole 
of the larboard oars.” 

“ He's rowing dry, your honour—enly making bilave.” 

Do you call this rowing dry!” cried another, as a sea swept over the boat 
fore and aft, wetting every body to the skin. 

" Now, your honour, just look and see if I an’t pulling the very arms off me !” 
cried Sullivan. ; 
“Ts there water enough to cross the Bridge, Swinburne?” said I to the 
coxswain. 
“Plenty, Mr. Simple ; it is but quarter ebb, and the sooner we are on board 
the better.” 
We were now past Devil's Point, and the sea was very heavy; the boat 
plunged in the trough, so that I was afraid that she would break her back. She 
was soon half full of water, and the two after-oars were laid in for the men to 
bale.‘ Plase your honour, hadn’t I better cut free the legs of them ducks and 
geese, and allow them to swim for their lives ?” cried Sullivan resting on his 
oar; “ the poor birds will be drowned in their own iliment.” , 
“No, no—pull away as hard as you can.” 
By this time the drunken men in the bottom of the boat began to be very un- 
easy, from the quantity of water which washed about them, and made several 
Staggeriug attempts to get on their legs. They fell down again upon the ducks 
and geese, the major part of which were saved from being drowned by being 
suffocated. The sea on the Bridge was very heavy ; and although the tide swept 
us out, we were nearly swamped. Soft bread was washing about the bottom of 
the boat—the parcels of sugar, pepper, and salt were wet through with the salt 
water, and a sudden jerk threw the captain’s steward, who was seated upon the 
gunwale close to the after-oar, right upon the whole of the crockery and eggs, 
which added to the mass of destruction. A few more seas shipped completed 
the job, and the gunroom steward was in despair. ‘That's a darling,” cried 
Sullivan; ‘the politest boat in the whole fleet. She makes more bows and 
curtsies than the finest couple in the land. Give way, my lads, and work the 
cratur stuff out of your elbows, and the first lieteutenant will see us all so sober, 
and so wet in the bargain, and think we’re all so dry, that perhaps he'll be after 
giving us a raw nip when we get on board.” 
In a quarter of an hour we were nearly alongside, but the men pulled so bad- 
ly, and the sea was so great, that we missed the ship, and went astern. They 
veered out a buoy with a line, which we got hold of, and were hauled up by the 
marines and after-guard, the boat plunging bows under, and drenching us through 
and through. At last we were under the counter, and I climbed up by the stern 
ladder. Mr. Falcon was on deck, and very angry at the boat not coming along- 
side properly. ‘I thought, Mr. Simple, that you knew by this time how to bring 
a boat alongside.” 
“So Ido, sir, I hope,” replied I; “ but the boat was 80 full of water, and the 
men would tiot give way.” 
ss What men has the serjeant brought on board 1” 
“Three sir,” replied I, shivering with the cold, and unhappy at my very best 
niform being spoiled. . 
* Are all your boat’s ¢rew with you, sit 1” 
“No, sir, there are tw0 left on shore ; they 
‘Not a word, sir. Up to the mast-head, and stay there till I call you down. 
f it was not so late, I would send you on shore, and not receive you on board 
gain without the men. Up, sit, immediately.” 
I did not venture to explain, bat up I went. It was very cold, blowing hard 
om the S.E. with heavy squalls ; ¥ was so wet, that the wind appeared to blow 
hrough me, and it was now nearly dark. I reached the cross-trees, and when I 


” 





was seated there, E 
papa Beateng had ere, I felt that I had dome my duty and had not been fairly treated. 


Juring this time, the boat had been hauled up alongside to clear, and a pretty 
All the ducks and geese were dead, the eggs and crockery 
rocery almost all washed away; in short, as O’Brien observed, 
here was ‘“‘a very pretty general average.” Mr. Falcon, still very angry, 
‘Who are the men missing ?” inquired he, of Swinburne, the coxswain, as he 
ame up the side. : , 

“ Williams and Sweetman, sir.” 

“ Two of the smartest topmen, I am told. [¢ really is too provoking : there 
not a Midshipman in the ship I can trust, JF must work all day, and get no 
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assistance. The service is really going to the devil now, with the young men 
who are sent on board to be brought up as officers, and who are above doing 
their duty. What made you so late, Swinburne ?” ~~ 

“« Waiting for the marine officer, who went to Stonehouse to see his wife; but 
Mr. Simple would not wait any longer, as it was getting dark, and we had so 
many drunken men in the boat.” . 

“ Mr. Simple did right. I wish Mr. Harrison would stay on shore with his 
wife altogether: it’s really trifling with the service. Pray, Mr. Swinburne, 
why had not you your eyes about you, if Mr. Simple was so careless? How 
came you to allow those men to leave the boat ?” 

“The men were ordered up by the marine officer, to bring down your stores, 
sir, and they gave the steward the slip. It was no fault of Mr. Simple’s, or of 
mine either. We laid off at the wharf for two hours before we started, or we 
should have lost more ; for what can a poor lad do, when he has charge of 
drunken men who will not obey orders?” And the coxswain looked up at the 
mast-head, as much as to say, Why is he sent there? ‘I'll take my oath, sir,” 
continued Swinburne, “ that Mr. Simple never put his foot out of the boat, from 
the time that he went over the side until he came on board; and that no young 
gentleman could have done his duty more strictly.” 

Mr. Falcon looked very angry at first, at the coxswain speaking so freely, but 
he said nothing. He took one or two turns on the deck, and then hailing the 
mast-head, desired me to come down. But I could not ; my limbs were so 
cramped with the wind blowing upon my wet clothes, that I could not move. 
He hailed again; I heard him, but was not able to answer. One of the topmen 
then came up, and perceiving my condition, hailed the deck, and said he believed 
I was dying, for I could not move, and that he dare not leave me for fear I 
should fall. O’Brien, who had been on deck all the while, jumped up the rig- 
ging, and was soon at the cross-trees where I was. He sent the topman down 
into the top for a tail block and the studding-sail haulyards, made a whip, and 
lowered me on deck. I was immediately put into my hammock and the surgeon 
ordering me some hot brandy and water, and plenty uf blankets, in a few hours 
I was quite restored, 

O’Brien, who was at my bedside, said, ‘‘ Never mind, Peter, and don't be 
angry with Mr. Falcon, for he is very sorry.” 

““T am not angry, O’Brien ; for Mr. Falcon has been too kind to me, not to 
make me forgive him for being once hasty.” 

The surgeon came to my hammock, gave me some more hot drink, desired me 
to go to sleep, and I awoke next morning quite well. fe 

When I came into the berth, my messmates asked me how I was, and many 
of them railed against the tyranny of Mr. Falcon; but I took his part, saying, 
that he was hasty in this instance, perhaps, but that, generally speaking, he was 
an excellent and very just officer. Some agreed with me, but others did not. 
One of them, who was always in disgrace, sneered at me, and said, “ Peter 
reads the Bible, and knows thatif you smite one cheek, he must offer the other. 
Now, I'll answer for it, if I pull his right ear, he will offer me his left.” So 
saying, he lugged me by the ear, upon which I knocked him down for his trouble. 
The berth was then cleared away for a fight, and in a quarter of an hour my 
Opponent gave in; but suffered a little, and had a very black eye. I was 
summoned on the quarter-deck. When I arrived, I found Mr. Falcon walking 
up and down. He looked very hard at me, but did no ask me any questions as 
to the cause of my unusual appearance. 

‘“Mr. Simple,” said he, ‘I sent for you to beg your pardon for my behaviour 
to you last night, which was not only very hasty but very unjust. I find that you 
were not to blame for the loss of the men.” 

I felt very sorry for him when I heard him speak so handsomely ; and to make 
his mind more easy, I told him that, although I certainly was not to blame for the 
loss of those two men, still I had done wrong in permitting Hickman to leave 
the boat; and that had not the serjeant picked: him up, I should have come 
off without him, and therefore I did deserve the punishment which | had re- 
ceived. 

‘** Mr. Simple,” replied Mr. Falcon, “ I respect you, and admire your feelings: 
still I was to blame, and it is my duty to apologize. Now go down below. I 
would have requested the pleasure of your company to dinner, but I perceive 
that something else has occurred, which, under any other circumstances, I would 
have inquired into, but at present I shall not.” 

I touched my hat and went below. Inthe meantime, O'Brien had been made 
acquainted with the occasion of the quarrel, which he did not fail to explain to 
Mr. Falcon, who, O'Brien declared, ‘* was not the least bit in the world angry 
with me for what had occurred.” Indeed, after that, Mr. Falcon always treated 
me with the greatest kindness, and employed me on every duty which he con- 
sidered of consequence. He was a sincere friend; for he did not allow me to 
neglect my duty, but at the same time treated me with consideration and con- 
fidence. 

The marine officer came on board very angry at being left behind, and talked 
about a court-martial on me for disrespect, and neglect of stores entrusted to my 
charge; but O'Brien told me not to mind him, or what he said. ‘It’s my 
opinion, Peter, that the gentleman has eaten no small quantity of flapdoddle in 
his lifetime.” 

“What's that, O'Brien?” replied I; ‘I never heard of it.” 

“Why, Peter,” rejoined he, ‘it’s the stuff they feed fools on.” 


—>— 
SLAVE EMANCIPATION. 
OPINION OF SIR RALPH WOODFORD, LATE GOVERNOR OF TRINIDAD, UPON THE QUES- 
TION OF IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION. 

The fate of our valuable colonies is about to be decided; that is, as far as his 
Majesty’s government can decide ; for if it be recollected that there are two par- 
ties to every bargain, and that there are some people in this world who are so 
extremely obstinate and self-willed, that they will not surrender their property 
and means of subsistence without a struggle, even to a Whig government, being 
mindful of the Old Man and his Ass in the fable, who, too anxious to please eve- 
ry body, wound up with the loss of his animal, and with pleasing none. We have 
been entrusted with a document of such importance, that even at the eleventh 
hour we consider it our duty to lay it before the public. It is the opinion of Sir 
Ralph Woodford relative to the effects of immediate emancipation. As many of 
our readers may not be aware why the opinion of Sir Ralph Woodford should be 
of such importance, we must inform them that he was many years Governor of 
the Island of ‘Trinidad, and there is every reason to suppose that he would have 
been entrusted with the important government of the Island of Jamaica, had he 
not died when sent thither upon a special mission. He was the friend and corres- 
pondent of the abolitionists, and the organ through which government carried 
most of their ameliorating measures. ‘There never was any one who had the 
cause and welfare of the negroes more at heart: he worked hand in hand with 
the administration, and many of the enactments passed in favour of the negroes 
originated from him. It was at his suggestion, and by his particular desire, that 
the system of free labour was attempted with the slaves taken on board Adiniral 
Cochrane’s squadron in America. ‘The first detachment arrived at Trinidad in 
November 1814, and the whole scheme and policy of these free labour establish- 
ments were fremed by himself, and they were the objects of his peculiar favour, 
care, and attention, until the day of his departure from the island. Sir Ralph 
Woodford never would be the owner of a slave or of a plantation ; in every point 
he was zealous to promote the objects of government, and he particularly inte- 
rested himself in the promulgation of the Order in Council of March 1824. In 
spite of the opposition of the inhabitants to that measure, it wae carried by him 
deciswwely into effect, and in the mode which he had pointed out to govern- 
ment. 

The opinion therefore of Sir Ralph Woodford, possessing as he did so much 
local knowledge, and so well inclined as he was towards the negroes, is one of 
the greatest importance. He assisted and advised the government on every 
point, as far as he considered that amelioration could be carried, and as this let- 
ter was written to a confidential friend, it carries with it even more weight than 
if it had been an official document written fora special purpose. We pledge our- 
selves for its authenticity. 

Extract of a Letter from Sir Ralph Woodford, dated Trinidad, 24th Nov. 1824, 
to a confidential friend in England. 

tf eanot help repeating to you, that Ido not think a forced emancipation 

Will ever succeed—that is to say, carry with it the bettering the condition of the 
negrces, who, until they learn to value their freedom for the purpose of raising 
themselves in society, and which must be the real object of improvement, were 
better left as they are. But, in truth, they have no idea of freedum but as a re- 
lief from labour—I mean of course, the generality; their wants are so few, their 
ambition is of so humble akind. I will not ask why, if slavery is a crime, it 
has been permitted in every country of the world; but I shall be satisfied with 
the declaration, that in the present state of Great Britain, and the high state of 
civilization it has reached, it is derogatory to its grandeur, as it is at variance 
with the freedom of its institutions, to ceunt as slaves any portion of the people 
of the empire. 
but unless it can be shown that the interest of the slave will be consulted in any 
genetal declaration of the termination of it, surely it would not be in reason to 
make such a declaration at the expense of the future welfare and happiness of 
these people who are the interested persons. 


“‘T have stated that the slave wishes for freedom, to be released from labour | on the subject 
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is on the coast) in fish; in other parts, crabs and the like animals are taken 
without trouble. No rent to be paid, no tax; a few days’ labour on the public 
road, and duty in the militia, is all that he has to provide for, either in the shape 
of expense or as a drawback on the uninterrupted use of his own time. It would 
then be supposed that he is desirous of showing himself, on the occasion of his 
military service, as a man of independent means, duly impressed with a sense of 
the nature of it, which is in time of public danger to secure to him his property, 
perhaps his life, and that he would properly equip himself, and observe a punc- 
tuality in his attendance. But so far from this being the case, he avoids it as 
often as he can, goes to prison sooner than pay his fine for non-attendance, and 
is half the year without a pair of shoes. The African in a state of freedom has 
often not half the comforts of a slave, either in his house or around him. 
In short, having exerted himself to purchase the riglit to be idle, he thinks he 
has done enough, and is too apt to complain that he has no one to take care of 
him. 

“Where, then, is the object of hastening manumission’? It was admitted by 
the House of Commons that this view was to qualify the negro for those civil 
rights which his fellow-subjects enjoyed ; but is he capable of appreciating or of 
exercising them? He is not. Is it, then, for the interest of the state to place 
these people in such a situation as will enable them to indulge in that idleness 
which is the height of their ambition? What will the state gain by such a pro- 
ceeding! Nine hundred thousand free but idle subjects, requiring a very expen- 
sive machinery in magistrates and police to keep them in order, living on plan- 
tains, and beefs* vut of the woods, consuming a couple of shirts andhalf a dozen 
pounds of gunpowder in the course of the year, and have the satisfaction of 
saying there are no slaves by name in the British dominions. Let us now see 
what she will lose. In this island, where the slaves do not exceed 24,000, per- 
sonal and plantation, the crops were, in 1824,—Of sugar, 24,000 hogsheads, at 
£15t+ each, value to the planter £360,000; of cocoa, raised by slaves, 10-11 
hogsheads, or 20,193 fanegas, of 110 pounds each, at £3, £60,579 ; of rum or 
molasses, 800,000 gallons, at 6d £40,000. ; 

“ The sugar, ram, and molasses are all the produce of slave labour, with the 
intervention of a little free labonr, which cannot be estimated. Of the cocoa, 
only one-eleventh can be taken as the production of free labour, so that the value 
produced by the slave labour in the colony is £460,579, exclusive of the amount 
of duties levied on consumptiom in England. If these articles were so consumed, 
they were required, and if not provided in future years, must be procured from 
some other place ; and as there is no British colony that will now be enabled to 
make up the deficiency, from the increase to agricultural population being stop- 
ped, a foreign colony will come in for the supply. 

“ Will, then, this deficiency occur, if a general alteration were to take place 
in the condition of the labouring population? ‘hat it is to be looked for may be 
inferred from the small return of produce raised by free labourers compared to 
the slaves, namely, of one-eleventh part of the cocoa crop, valued at £6,057, 
raised by 1,069 free people, (including Indians,) and the remainder of that pro- 
duce of the colony, valued at £60,579, raised by 1,622 slaves, which is in a ratio 
of £37, 7s. for each slave, and only £5, 13s. for each free man. So that were 
the 16,000 plantation slaves in the island to be converted into free people, and to 
labour in the same ratio that they have hitherto done, the produce of the colony 
would be of the value of £130,600 instead of £597,573, as it would he accord- 
ing to the rate at which the 1,622 slaves have worked : and were the same ratio 
applied to sugar, the value would not be less than £518,400 in revenue to the 
parent state, of £96,000 in shipping employed to transport, and of £86,400 in 
commission and other charges paid to its merchants and traders, in the transit 
from the hands of the planter and manufacturer, until it reaches the consumer, 
amounting altogether to £690,800. But this applies to Trinidad only, in which 
the slave population does not exceed a thirty-third part of the whole number in 
the British West Indies ; so that were the advice of those followed, who would 
declare the freedom of this class, there would be every probability of the national! 
wealth being diminished to a proportionate extent; for if the colonies produce 
more than they consume, the balance wil] either remain in the hands of the 
mortgagee in England, and be invested in British funds, or be reinvested in the 
colony in further producible capital. 

“It was, therefore, under these impressions that I hesitated, and still hesitate, 
to propose any fixed term for emancipation. I am satisfied that to give the in- 
dustrious negro a little more time, will enable every one fit fer freedom to ac- 
quire it within a very reasonable period, and those that are unfit are, for them- 
selves and the state, best left in their present condition.” 

Asa proof of the sound ideas expressed in this last paragraph, we will insert 
a return of the slaves manumitted by purchase. 

&. s. d. 
From Jan. 1, 1825, to Dec. 24, 1827, purchased their freedom, 

409, average price £62, 138. 13d. - 
From Dec. 25, 1827, to Dec. 24, 1829, purchased their free- 

dom, 106, average price £71 13s. 63. - - - - 


25,627 2 6} 


7,597 17 0 


33,224 19 6} 


Sothat it appears that in the space of four years, 515 negroes purchased their 
freedom, paying the enormous sum of £33,224 sterling in hard cash. Now it is 
worthy of remark, that we have here two most important documents in opposi- 
tion to the proceedings of his majesty’s ministers, one emanating from their own 
body, and the other from one who always worked with them. The opinion of 
such a person as Sir Ralph Woodford in the first place, who is decidedly against 
immediate emancipation, and the return made to government of the number of 
slaves in the island of Trinidad, who have purchased their freedom in the space 
of four years. What a decided contradiction does this latter document give to 
all the falsities, all the calumnies which have been so industriously propagated 
by Mr. Fowell Buxton and his party, relative to the condition of the slaves ! 
We should like to know where we could find in England the same number of 
day labourers, who could produce the enormous sum of £33,224 sterling; we 
might add, where could we find the same number of planters and owners of 
slaves, who could pay down so much hard cash in their present unfortunate con- 
dition. Yet in the face of these documents, (for his majesty’s government have 
seen them both,) they still continue their system of folly and injustice. In de- 
fiance of their pledges that they would wait for the evidence taken by the com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, previously to coming to any decision, they have 
now told the West India proprietors, ‘‘ that they shall go on with their arrange- 
ments whether the evidence before the Lords proceed or not, and, that the evi- 
dence will make no difference.” That is to say, in other words, that having 
heard all the evidence against the accused parties, they are about to give their 
verdict, without receiving or weighing the evidence in their favour. So much 
for the wisdom, so much for the justice of the present government. 

But the next and very important question is, when his majesty’s ministers 
have promulgated their plans, will the celonists submit to them? because, if they 
will not, all their labour will be thrown away. This consideration is an ingre- 
dient absolutely necessary to be thrown into the cauldron, and without which 
the charm will not be “ firm and good.”” We prophesy that the colonists will 
not. Already has a circular been despatched through the islands, calling upon 
the planters for firmness and unanimity ; and of this we believe his majesty’s 
government are aware. We prophesy that the planters will be firm, that they 
will be unanimous ; and we prophesy further, that his majesty’s government 
are now laying the train for a series of disasters and calamities, which will 
end in the total destruction or loss of our valuable colonies, and shake to the 
foundation the already dilapidated prosperity of the mother country. —-F. M. 

Metropolitan Magazine. 

* Africans call all game beefs. 

t Fifteen pounds is taken as the fair average price of the market for 1825, 

——-. 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE D’ABRANTES. 
Vols. 9 & 10, just published. From the London Athenaeum. 

The Duchess, upon this occasion, enters the arena of politics, and is most 
evidently out of her element—her passions and her prejudices are always mis- 
leading her. She hesitates not, upon very doubtful authority, to cast a dreadful 
stigma upon the memory of old Blucher. Now, though Blucher was no favourite 
of ours, his honour as a soldier and a man is not to be tainted by mere boudoir 


gossip. ‘The Duchess next terms the Duke of Wellington “the hero by chance” 









published a whole volume of replies, but has not ventured to contradict one word 
there stated of his prejudices and manifold errors.* 

Having now censured what seemed to us to deserve it, we must, in justice, 
add, that these volumes contain much of that pleasant and interesting gossip 
which all admired in the former part of the work. No one chats more agreeably 
than the Duchess of Abrantes; no one tells a story more delightfully. We 
shall therefore translate, for the entertainment of our readers, what seems to us 
most likely to interest them. 

We commence with a portrait of Napoleon's mother. 

MADAME LETITIA BONAPARTE. 

When the title of Madame Mere was conferred upon this lady, she was about 
fifty-two or fifty-three years of age. She had been very beautiful in her youth, 
and al] her daughters, with the exception of Madame Bacciochi, were much like 
what she once was. Her height was about five feet one inch ;t but as she ad- 
vanced in years, her shoulders became round, which made her appear shorter, 
though her gait was always firm and dignified. Her feet and hands were still 
models of beauty; the former, in particular, were the smallest and most beauti- 
ful I ever beheld. They were round and narrow, though not fleshless, and the 
instep very high, perfectly corresponding with Ariosto’s word ritondetto. ‘There 
was a defect in her right hand, the more remarkable because the hand itself was 
so pretty—she could not bend the fore finger. An operation had been perform- 
ed by an unskilful surgeon, who cut the tendon, and the joint ever after remained 
stiff, which produced a singular effect when she was playing at cards. She had, 
at this period, all her teeth ; and, like all the Bonapartes, her smile was delight- 
ful, and her look piercing and intellectual. Her eyes were rather small, and very 
black, but on no occasion had they a severe expression, which is not the case 
with some of her children. 

Madame Mére was very careful about her person, and her dress always cor- 
responded with her age and condition. She wore the most beautiful things 
adapted to the season, and they were made up so as to defy criticism. She did 
the honours of her station with dignity and propriety; she was not like many 
princes and princesses I have seen, who required to put forward their title of 
of Royal Highhess not to be mistaken for vulgar plebeians. The only defect in 
Madame Mere, and that I confess was a great une, was hertimidity, joined to her 
difficulty of expressing herself in French. When [| say timidity, I literally mean 
it. She was particularly timid whenever persons were presented to her whose 
satire she dreaded. She had great acuteness of judgment and of tact. The 
moment a person was introduced, a single glance enabled her to appreciate 
him; and she would know almost his thoughts before he left the room. * * * 

Napoleon’s mother lived very retired; but it was not her fault The Empe- 
ror, much as he loved her, did not give sufficient importance to her station. She 
felt this ; but, too proud to allow her son to perceive it, she preferred her soli- 
tude to coming in contact with either the Empress or those who formed Napo- 
leon’s Court. How often have I been disgusted with the conduct of some of the 
latter! The ministers paid hera visit on new year’s day, sometimes at other 
periods, but never in a becoming manner; with the exception, however, of the 
Duke of Gaéte, and the arch-chancellur, who behaved pretty well. But, in 
truth, she had no influence, and courtiers have a marvellous tact at discovering 
such a truth. 

The following strange story is related, to justify the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Italy, which has been imputed to Napoleon as a wanton act of tyranny. 

THE YOUNG CORSICAN. 

On Junot’s arrival at Parma, of which he was appointed governor-general, he 
found in that city a college of Jesuits, containing boarders from all parts of Italy, 
and even from Corsica. Among the latter was a youth from Bastia, who had 
been recommended to Junot by Generals Casabianca and Sebastiani. Junot ac- 
cordingly called at the College, and saw the youth, whom he requested the su- 
perior would permit to dine with him every Sunday. ‘The latter answered that 
the boarders were never allowed to go out alone, and therefore Junot politely 
invited him to accompany his pupil. 

On the following Sunday, the young Corsican, accompanied by his confessor, 
an austere monk, of whom the young man seemed to stand in great awe. The 
youth was sad and dull, scarcely replied when spoken to, and ate very little. He 
was pale and thin, and seemed quite insensible to what was passing round him. 
In vain did the aides-de-camp attempt to draw him into conversation; he never 
spoke except when Junot addressed him. He returned on the following Sunday ; 
but his countenance was still more sombre and gloomy. At times Junot was 
almost startled at the expression of the lad’s eyes when directed towards nimself. 
He still ate very little, and drank nothing but water. Junot attempted to make 
him take a glass of Madeira; but he looked at his confessor and obstinately 
refused. 

“In truth, reverend sir,” said Junot, “‘ you have here a singular pupil. What 
profession do you intend him for ?”’ 

“For that of Heaven,” the young man replied slowly, and in an under-tone, 
which startled those who heard him ; for, with the exception of his eternal No, 
when any thing was offered him, these were the first words he hadspoken. Ju- 
not shook his head, and cast a look at Colonel Grandsaigne, his first aide-de- 
camp 

“There is a singular expression in that youth's countenance,” he observed, 
when the young man was gone. ‘It indicates both fear and hatred. I know 
not what to make of him.” 

On the ensuing Sunday the young Corsican was ill, and the monk came alone. 
Junot always kind and unsuspicious, though he disliked the man, received him 
with politeness and asked him to stay to dinner. ‘The Sunday after the youth 
was still unwell, and the monk came again without him. This continued during 
two months. No particular illness was specified, but the monk always stated 
that his pupil was very unwell. Junot sent his physician to see him, but the 
Jesuits politely thanked the son of Esculapius, without admitting him to the pa- 
tient. 

This refusal displeased Junot, but without raising in him any suspicion; he 
was only annoyed at their wantof civility. ‘Two days after, passing on horse- 
back near the school, he entered and asked to see the young Corsican. 

Scarcely had he reached the court-yard ere he percieved that his arrival had 
produced great commotion. Persons were running to and fro through the pas- 
sages, and it was evident that great alarm was felt at this unexpected visit of 
the governor-general. Junot saw this ina moment, and purposely increased it, 
by demanding in a tone of authority, to see his young protege immediately. At 
this instant the superior appeared, apologizing for being out of the way at the 
moment of bis Excellency’s arrival. He was pale and almost trembling. Junot 
now began to perceive that there was some important mystery in all this, and re- 
peated his demaad in a louder and more authoritative voice. He was in full uni- 
form, and armed; four officers of his staff accompanied, and twenty chasseurs 
were atthe door. Thus the superior had no means of resistance although the 
expression of his countenance indicated a wish to attempt it. 

‘The youth is very ill.”’ said the priest, ** and I think it would be better if your 
Excellency would defer your visit till to-morrow.” 

“ But,” replied Junot, “if the the lad is so seriously ill to-day that I can- 
not see him, will he be much better to-morrow! Come, lead me to his room.” 

The superior approached Junot and whispered : 

* But, Monseigneur, you will find the unhappy boy in a cruel situation—he has 
—an ardent fever—and—lI fear s 

*« Lead the way, Sir,”’ said Junot sternly, and casting a look at the monk which 
made him turn pale. 

The confessor here made a sign to the superior, and both of them, walking 
before Junot, led him through dark and damp passages, to a distant part of the 
building. Colonel Grandsaigne, seeing the General enter these unknown pas- 
sages, nade a sign to the other officers, and all four followed. After many wind- 
ings, and after threading numerous long corridors, they reached a small court, 
surrounded by high walls, where they heard the most horrible cries and vocife- 
rations, like those of an incarnate fiend. ‘The noise proceeded from a small 
room opening into the court, which Junot immediately entered, and was horror- 
stricken at what there met his sight. 

This room, or rather dungeon, received a faint gleam of light from a smalf 
grated window. ‘The floor was of beaten earth, and the walls, upon which there 
was not a vestige of paper or wainscot, were green, and dripping with cavernous 














(le héros par hasard); aud she winds up her political nonsense by saying that | 


we owe all our naval victories over the French during the last war, to our 
numerical superiority both in men and guns ! 

We are much less disposed to find fault with the Duchess for her attacks on 
Bourrienne and Las Cases, because we have always been of opinion that both 
were influenced by party feeling, and that their books abound with misrepresenta- 
We happen indeed to know that the latter entertained 
car (amour-propre blessé ne pardonne point 


tions and misstatements. 
a personal dislike to the Duchess ; 


This may be a sufficient reason to desire that it should cease ; | As to her attempted justification of Junot’s cliaracter, more particularly his con- 
' duct towards Napoleon's sisters, and others of his acts whilst Governor of Paris, 


| we should have regarded it as womanly and becoming, had she not dealt out 


hints and innuendoes against others. Why not speak out boldly, and name the 
parties? If she cannot, or dare not, do so, it would be much better not to touch 
We entertain a proper respect for the memory of Junot—he 


All who have any practical knowledge of the negroes in slavery and in free dom | was a good soldier, an able commander, an honourable man, and his heart was 


concur in this, that no moral incentive leads men to labour in a tropical climate 
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kind and generous—but he was the creature of mere impulse ; his temper was 


} 
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and unwholesome damps. Ina corner of this fetid den was a bed, or rather, a 
large chest, upon which the unhappy Corsican was tied. But in what a state ! 

When the poor youth went the second time to the government house, his al- 
tered appearance struck Junot; bnt he shuddered as he now beheld a living 
skeleton, with two red and glaring eyes, an open mouth, whence hung a tongue 
parched with a burning fever, which coloured a pair of hollow cheeks with 
livid reddish tint. The hair of this phantom figure was entangled, and full of 
filth and bits of the straw upon which he had rolled before he was tied down, as 
was now the case, with thick cords which cut through the skin, When the door 
was opened, he was in one of his most violent fits. He roared like a wild beast, 


' and the fever doubling his strength, he made such violent exertions as actually to 


It may, indeed, be doubted if it is not much more from necessity than from choice | impetuous, and his manner overbearing, nay, Sometimes ferocious ; and no one | 
that the labouring man in Evrope toils throu zh each succeeding week, and with | knows this better than the Duchess herself 


difficulty feeds his family and pays his rent 


farinaceous food, and leave a surplus, 


Here, indeed, no one is at 4 loss | 
for food, it grows almost spontaneously : in good ground, half an acre of land | History of the Peninsular War 
cleared and planted in plantains will last for several years, and maintain a man in| which the Duchess seems to flatter herself will have a sting in it 
The woods bound in game, the sea (if he | writing, let her consult the reviews in the Athencum. 


We shall be anxious to read this commentary, 
Before 


The Colonel has SINCE | 


raise the box to which he was tied. On perceiving Junot he fixed his eyes upon 
him with a savage scowl, and recognized him immediately. 

* Ah! ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘here comes Monseryneur le Goure rneur! Ah! 
ah!—-give, give me the knife !—Stop—stop—demon! Satan —Bonaparte—He- 
is Satan '—he is the Antichrist ! Bonaparte ' Go, ye accursed, into eternal fire ! 
—lIte! ite, maledicti!—” 


Junot stood motionless before this unhappy victim At length turning to the 


; . , | superior, he said in a voice of thunder 
We are promised in the eleventh (!) volume a review of Colonel Napier’s| 


* The Atheneum alludes to the tirades and prejudices of Col. Napier against the 
Spaniards.--- Fd. Albion. 
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«Can you explain, Sir, the cause of what I now behold!” 
The monk started. . 
“Junot! Junot! Bonaparte!” again exclaimed the maniac. “They “= 
hell! they burn—Bonaparte ! scoundrel ! excommunicated wretch !—Yes' yes: 
—kill—kill—” ; 
And with his wrist, for he could not raise-his fleshless arm, he made a motion 
as if plunging a knife in the bosom of some one under him. In other respects 
his alienation of mind seemed to have reduced him to a level with brute animals. 
The only words which he distinctly pronounced, were those I have just men- 
tioned, but at times he also muttered “ Paris—parade—review !” He scarcely 
ever ceased repeating hiscurse of the Emperor. Junot left the room with the 
most painful feelings. After walking some time, he suddenly stopped, and look- 
ing sternly at the two priests, who, with fallen countenances, were no doubt 
thinking how they should account for what the General had seen and heard, ‘** Re- 
verend fathers,” said he, in a tone of voice which admitted of no reply, “ you 
will be so good as to prepare a portable bed, and the patient shall, this very in- 
stant, be taken from under your root.” 

[The young man was forthwith removed, but died raving mad a few weeks 
after. We pass over several uninteresting pages, and give our readers the result 
of an inquiry which led to the expulsion of the Jesuits from Italy.] 

It appears, according to the depositions of several of the monks, that the su- 
perior of the college of Jesuits was desirious of avenging the affront, which 
many ecclesiastics pretended had been offered to the Pope by the Emperor, in 
not restoring to the states of the church the three legations ceded at T vlentino, 
and of wiping out the slur cast upon St. Peter's keys by the journey of his suc- 
cessor beyond the mountains. An Italian is not content with suffering ; he must 
always avenge ; and the superior had selected for this purpose the young Corsi- 
can recommended to Junot. ‘The most extreme means were employed to attain 
this end. The monks who were examined, declared that this youth was often 

“deprived of sleep, and forced to watch alone at the foot of the cross in the church, 
without any other light than that of the tabernacle: and then again, he was de- 
prived of food for whole days together. Such was the discipline he was under- 
going when Junot arrived at Parma. The young man unable to confine within 
his bosom the impressions which had been given tohim, felt at the sight of Junot, 
Napoleon's first aide-de-camp—of Junot, the faithful servant of the man whom 
he considered the modern Holophernes—an indignation which entirely defeated 
the plans of the treacherous priest. In vain did the boy’s confessor endeavour 
to bring him back to the first idea he had given him, namely, the sacrifice of Agag ; 
the unhappy fanatic would listen to nothing. The anathema against Napoleon 
involved, in his opinion, every individual who supported the Emperor's throne ; 
and this idea took such hold of his mind, that the superior dared not let him go 
again to the government house, as the last time he dined there, he confessed on 
his return home that he had been about to commence the sacrifice. The con- 
fessor then set to work with him upon a modified plan; but the evil was done, 
and it was found impossible to allay the fury of his excited imagination. The 
lad had neither physical nor moral strength to support such trials, and his reason 
gave way. ‘Thus he became absolutely nad, where they only wanted to make a 
sanguinary fanatic; and the sole impression which remained of his initiation 
into their infernal plans, was his profound horror of the Emperor and all who be- 
longed tohim. ‘The plotting priests then began to tremble ; all the monks of the 
establishment were not participating in their crimes, and from those who were 
not, it became urgently necessary to separate the poor victim. The latter, 
now useless to their plans, was accordingly conveyed to a room at the extremity 
of an unfrequenied court-yard, where he was left, without assistance, to the 
horrors of want and death. In this state Junot found him. 

We shall now give the writer's portrait of Joseph Bonaparte, Napoleon's elder 
brother, who is at present in England -— 

Joseph Bonaparte, like his brothers, was born in Corsica; but in speaking 
French, he has less of the Corsican accent than any native of that country I ever 
before met. His face is handsome ; it is absolutely the features of the Princess 
Borghese, with the addition of that manly expression, which is the attribute of 
the stronger sex. His smile is similarto that of the Emperor, equally intellec- 
tual, and perhaps milder, because his mind is serene and his heart excellent. 
Although he entered the world at a period when all kinds of excess bore away 
the palm—when impudence alone attained to power—the first actions of Joseph 
Bonaparte’s life were marked by humanity and benevolence, and held out those 
hopes which his future life has fully justified. He is a man of great informatiun, 
not only in French, but in English and Italian literature. His studies, always 
serious, were prolonged much beyond the usual term. He delights in science, 
poetry, and the belles-lettres ; and is fond of being surrounded by men of science 
and literature. His house, in this respect, was even more agreeable than that 
of his brother Lucien, although he did not, like the latter, write verses. Ina 
word, King Joseph is a man whom, at all times, and in every country, one must 
be delighted to meet, happy to become acquainted with, and proud to call his 
friend. 

He is said tobe a weak man—this is false. He is mild and benevolent, but 
has a very correct judgment. The two first of these qualities could not but 
prove disadvantageous to him in a country in a state of revolt, over which he 
was, by compulsion, made to reign. Nevertheless, during his short sovereignty 
in Spain, his conduct was admirable. 

To this we shall add a well-drawn portrait of the unfortunate Prince Louis 
of Prussia. 

This prince was extremely handsome, and of elegant manners. The natural 
endowments of his mind were such as to throw his acquired ones into the shade. 
Had he been a private individual, he would have been the most amiable of beings; 
as a prince, he was the most agreeable in Europe, not even excepting the Prince 
of Wales, whose merits, moreover, have been much over-rated. 

Prince Louis had received a most finished education ; but it was unfortunately 
given to him at a period when a general revolution in ideas and principles had 
overthrown all received notions. Old maxims and precepts produced but little 
effect upon Prince Louis, undur the stunning noises of the edifices which were 
tumbling down inal! parts of Europe. ‘These edifices were morality, religion, 
and virtue. The only good thought which he retained, was a determination to 
become an able and well-informed prince. As for virtue, that did not seem to 
him absolutely necessary, and he thought but little about it; being moreover a 
prince, his friends and instructors took good care not to thwart him. 

On the other hand, he learned and knew all that man can acquire by study. 
I have seen letters written by him in French, worthy of Hamilton or Madame 
de Seévigné. 

In politics, Prince Louis became, not a republican—for that would have been 
a proof of reasoning—but a furious demagogue, which wasa proof of madness, 





and of adangerous kind. * * * He consoled himself for the awkwardness of 


his situation at the Court of Berlin, by frequent visits to Hamburgh. * * * He 
was a man of first-rate capacity ; and his musical talents, among others, were 
of so high a character, that the greatest masters in Europe dared not enter into 
competition with him. Dussec has often assured me, that in extemporaneous 
performance the Prince was greatly his superior. A few days prior to the battle 
of Saalfield, in which Prince Louis was killed, he was at a country house with 
the Baroness Lichtenau,t to whom he was fondly attached ; and there he played 
on the piano-forte better, as Dussec told me, than he had ever heard him or any 
one else play before. ‘The prince seemed struck with a presentiment of his fate, 
and had none of that confidence which leads to the hope of victory. He had to 
encounter Suchet's division, forming part of the corps under Marshal Lannes. 
He commanded the van of Prince Hohenlohe’s corps. ‘The consequences of his 
death were the overthrow of the Prussian infantry, and the loss of thirty pieces 
of cannon, and a thousand prisoners. 

The following is an anecdote of Bonaparte :-— 

I must here find room for a reply made by the Emperor to a man deeply in his 
confidence, and who repeated it to me not a week since. ‘This individual was at 
the head of an important branchof the administration, and he had occasion to 
deliver to the Emperor a list of seventeen persons who, from their fortune and 
influence, might give his government just cause for alarm. They were con- 
spiring against him, but in so imprudent a manner that all their plans were known 
as soon as formed. The Emperor shrugged up his shoulders and smiled He 
was then on the eve of his departure for the battle of Wagram; and the in- 
terior of France, though apparently perfectly quiet, was still in a state to give 
him uneasiness. 

“* What are your Majesty’s orders on this subject ?” asked the minister. 

“« Nothing at all,” Napoleon replied. 

The minister seemed thunderstruck. He held out his list but the Emperor re- 
peated with a smile :— 

** Nothing at all, my dear Count. I only punish my enemies when, by their 
manceuvres, they oppose the good I would do. It is on that account, much more 
than because they resist me, that I punish them. I am Less or a CorsicaN 
than people suppose !” 

We shall conclude with an instance of heroism and filial affection related by 


Napoleon himself. 
THE CAPTAIN AND HIS SON. 

I have already mentioned the Emperor's talent in story-telling.— When de- 
scribing a naval! action, his powerful words, like those of Homer, would set the 
waves of the sea in motion, make the cannon roar, and represent to your fancy 
the groans of the wounded. He would place you on board of a line-of-battle 
ship, whose decks, covered with dead bodies and streaming with human blood, 
began to creak from the action of a horrible fire which was consuming the ves- 
sel, and whose thousand forked and glaring tongues darted through the open port- 
holes, and ascended like curling snakes the rigging and yards. This ship, which 
a few hours before rode sovereign of the bay of Aboukir, and contained more 





4 It is generally supposed he was married to this lady. 
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than five hundred human beings full of life, and health, and energy, was now de- 
serted ; for all who had escaped the hostile bali and dread splinter had sought 
ther safety by jumping into the sea aud swimming to the shore.....One man alone 
remained unhurt upon the deck, and with his arms crossed upon his broad chest, 
and his face covered with blood and smoke, stood contemplating, with an eye of 
deep sorrow, another individual who still breathed, but who was seated at the 
foot of the mainmast with both his legs shattered, and the blood streaming from 
the numerous wounds he had received. He was sinking into eternity without 
uttering a single complaint; on the contrary, he thanked his Creator for with- 
drawing him from the world. His eyes were raised to behold once more the flag 
of republican France waving over his head. A few paces from the dying man, 
stood a youth about fourteen, dressed in plain cloths, with a dirk by hie side and 
a brace of pistols in his belt. He looked at the wounded man with a counte- 
nance expressive of the most profound grief, combined, however, with resigna- 
tion, which indicated that he also was fast approaching the term of life. The 
ship was the Orient,t the dying man was Casabianca, captain of the flag ship of 
the Egyptian expedition, and the youth was the captain's son. 

“Take this boy,” said the captain to the boatswain’s mate, who had remained 
with him, “and save your lives—you have still time—and let me die alone—my 
race is run.” 

‘‘ Approach me not,” said the boy to the sturdy seaman; ‘“ save thyself.—As 
for me, my place is here, and | shal! not leave my father.” 

“My son,” said the dying officer, casting upon the boy a look of the tenderest 
affection, “ my dear boy, I command you to go.” 

At this moment a dreadful crash shook the timbers of the ship, and the flames 
burst forth on all sides. A frightful explosion already told the fate of one of 
the victims of this dreadful day—and the saine fate awaited the Orient. <Al- 
ready had the planks of the deck begun to kindle ; the boatswain’s mate was 
for an instant appalled, and cast a glance of longing towards the shore from 
which the ship was only about two hundred toises distant. ‘ For,” said the 
Emperor, “ Adiniral Brueis, the wretched man, fought pent up ina bay!” But 
this feeling, so natural to a man desirous of preserving his life, lasted only an in- 
stant ; and the boatswain's mate resumed his careless air, after another attempt, 
on the captain making a sign to him, to sieze the youth. But the latter taking 
one of his pistols, and cocking it, threatened to shcot him if he did not desist. 

“Tt is my duty to remain, and I will remain,”’ he said. ‘Go thou thy way, 
and may Heaven help thee! ‘Thou hast no time to lose.” 

Another crash, which seemed to issue from the hold like a deep groan, made 
the boatswain’s mate again start. He cast a look of horror towards the powder 
room, which the flames were now about to reach, and in a few seconds perhaps 
it would be too late. The stripling understood the feelings which that look con- 
veyed, and, lying down by his father’s side, took the latter in his arms. 

«“ Go now,” said he—‘and you. my father, bless your son.” 

These were the last words the sailor heard. Springing into the water, he 
swam rapidly towards the shore, but scarcely was he ten fathoms from the ship 
ere it blew up with a dreadful explosion. 

‘“ He was received by the people on the coast,” said the Emperor in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘and came to me at head-quarters; and it was he who told us of the he- 
roism of young Casabianca.“"—** What should | do in the world!” said the lat- 
ter to his father, who again urged him to go on shore ; “ you are going to die, 
and the French navy has this day dishonoured itself !”’ 

“This was a noble boy,” the Emperor added ; “and his death is the more to 
be regretted that he would have gone farther perhaps than Duguay-Trouin and 
Duquesne and I am proud when I consider that he was a member of my own 
family !” 








} Burnt at the battle of Aboukir. 
_—s— : 
A SOLDIER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


A GHOST STORY. 

It was shortly after the capture of the island of Guadaloupe from the French, 
in the year 180-, that my éour of duty placed me in command of a subaltern’s 
guard of Fort Matilda, where a division of the prisoners of war was then con- 
fined. JI remember the guard mounting of that morning. 
collected a more motley greup than that which, under my command, marched on 
the parade ground. The officer, an Irishman; the serjeant, from the York Ran- 
gers, of the same nation ; half-a-dozen borderers from the 25th ; as many Ger- 
mans from the 5th battalion of the 60th, and several Africans from my own 
corps, the —th West India regiment figured in the ** Guard Report.” 

The day passed over in the intellectual manner usual with Suds on duty, 
namely, in writing out, and tearing to pieces the guard-report,—leaning over the 
parapet of the draw-bridge,—yawning over Dundas,—and arranging and re-ar- 
ranging the papers in ny writing desk. Evening caine. ‘lhe guard was turned 
out at “gun-fire.”’ I heard the drums of the different regiments, encamped or 
hutted at small distances round the town, beat the tattoo. My regimental coat 
and wings (for I was a Light Bob) were exchanged for the more comfortable blue 
surtout. The white beaver, the heavy costume of the day, gave place to a light 
and easy foraging cap; and my net hammock, fromthe Spanish main, was slung 
sufficiently low to allow my toe to reach the ground, that I might give it the sea- 
saw motion so agreeable to a West Indian.—‘‘ Who goes there !’’ shouts the 
sentinel at the gate.—- Rounds.”—‘* What rounds!”—*“ Grand rounds.” — 
* Guard turn out."—Clash syvund the horse’s hoofs of the field officer on duty, 
as he retires from his examination of any post, and all is still again. 








visit the sentinels ; nothing more to do till morning. I light my cigar, take a 
West Indian only can mix,) and, reclining in my hammock, compose myself for 
anap. In vain; the annoying buzz of the musquittoes, and the close atmos- 
phere of the guard-room, precluded the possibility of sleep. I arose and opened 
the jalousie to adinit the sea-breeze, whose sudden and low moaning was just be- 
ginning to be heard. How lovely was the scene that met my view ! 
had only just risen over the smoke-cloud that constantly hangs on the summit of 

Mount Soufriere ; which, lighted by her radiance, seemed like a palm tree of 
the brightest amber, gradually reddening to a flame colour, at the point where it 
emerged from the crater of that ever-smoking furnace. The mountain itself 
rose dark, and giant-like, in deep shade ; its outline clearly defined against the 
cloudless transparent brilliancy of a tropical sky. 
moonbeain found its way to the bottom of some of the numerous ravines on the 
mountain’s side, and sparkled with brilliant light reflected in the streams below. 
In the plain at the foot of the hill, stood the town of Basseterre; the low flat 
roofs of its houses, covered with the dew, glittered bright in the moon-light, 
which, as usual in that climate, was so clear as to render even the gay colouring 
of the verandahs and galleries plainly distinguishable ; while, in the foreground, 
the ramparts and glacis of Fort Matilda frowned in black and solemn grandeur. 
The night breeze blew cool and sweet; a thousand lizards chirped shrilly beneath 
the window ; while the melancholy tones of the sentinels, as they sung forth, 
with prolonged and varying cadence, the customary warning of “ All’s Well,” 
| harmonized sweetly with the monotonous booming of the sea, that broke upon 
| the shore below the fortress. 
| Leaving the window open, I resumed my place in the hammock ; and, while 
viewing the prospect before me, and inhaling the fragrance of my cigar, sweet 
and pleasing ideas of country and of home rose gradually within my mind. The 
landscape slowly faded from my view; the thoughts of kindred, of friends, and 
of the green banks of the Shannon, continued to mingle undefinedly with lofty 
palm trees, smoking mountains, cigars, swizzle, sentries, grand rounds, rum, and 
prisoners of war;—in a word, | was fast asleep; and so might have continued 
until morning, had I not been awakened by an unusual commotion in the men’s 
guard-room, separated from mine by a thin wooden partition only. The confu- 
sion of tongues at Babel was order and regularity compared with the uproar I now 
heard. The Irish serjeant’s brogue, as he alternately swore and blarneyed, rose 
clear and sonorous over the guttural grumbling of the Germans, the rumbling 
burr of the Northumbrians, and the jabbering, monkey-like squeak of iny own 
negroes; while at intervals I thought I could distinguish the low moanings of 
one in pain. ‘To snatch my sabre from the table, and run into the adjoining room, 
was the thought and work but of a minute; and if the confusion of noises only 
was astounding, the scene that met my eyes, on crossing the threshhold, was 
perfectly alarming. A huge wood fire, that incongruous but invariable appurte- 
nance of a West Indian guard-room, threw its fitful beams on the rough and 
marked features of the whole assembled guard, who were congregated round a 
black soldier of my own regiment, nay of ny own company, who lay on the 
hearth, agitated almost convulsively. His face, as the fire-light gleamed on it, 
was deadly pale. Yes, my friend, a black man can Jook pale; and nothing can 
be more horrible than the colour which at such a time the negro assumes. The 
blood forsakes the countenance; the lips become of a dull, yellow white; a cir- 
cle of bluish tinge surrounds the eyes ; the red veins in which, being swoln and 
filled with blood, seem of the hue of fire ; while the ivory whiteness of the teeth 
imparts to the whole face a character almost demoniacal. 

' | elbowed my way with difficulty through the circle, for authority seemed lost ; 
I shouted, stamped, swore, and at last was heard. ‘“ What is the meaning of all 
this confusion ?” 

“That black spalpeen has run away from his post, and never stopped to look 
behind him,” says the serjeant. “ Where was he stationed!” “In the arch- 
way by the prisoners’ quarters.” “Turn out the relief then, and post another 
sentinel.” Grumble went the Germans; the Northumbrians rumbled out their 
dissatisfaction; the negroes squeaked, but no one moved. All the Irish blood 
in my veins rushed to my head, and I wae in “‘a tundhering big passion,” as the 
serjeant afterwards defined it. I again, and again demanded the cavse of all 
this uproar. No answer. | at length, by dint of shaking, kicking, roaring, and 
thumping, drew an answer from blackie himself; who gasped out, while his 
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mouth opened and shut like a dying dog-fish, ‘Oh Massa Coptin '—(all the offi- 
cers are captains with the West Indian soldiers,) oh, Massa Coptin, me savee— 
sartin me safe—sure me go da kicke raboo—me die—me go da Guinea—me see 
da Jumbee !"’ I was but a new-comer ,in the colonies, and did not understand 
him. I demanded an explanation from the serjeant. “Sure, and plase yer 
honour, he says he saw the ‘ White Gentleman,’ that is the devil, your honour,” 
“The superstitious scoundrel! the prisoners have been endeavouring to terrify 
him,” exclaimed] ; ‘turn out the relief this instaut ; take off his accoutrements ; 
make a prisoner of him, and follow me to his post.” 

This was soon arranged; the sergeant and three men were selected; the 
word was given,— With ball-cartridge, prime and load ;” and off we marched 
towards the massive archway, dividing the lower from the upper compartment of 
the fortress, where the sentry had been posted, and where the French prisoners 
were locked up during the night-time.. We reached the spot. It was at the en- 
trance of a long covered way, or bomb-proof casemate, arched overhead, that 
we halted ; on each side of which was the row of doors leading to the prisoners’ 
quarters, and over each door, just at the spring of the arch, was a corresponding 
row of windows. The wind blew fresh and cool in our faces as we looked up 
the passage, whose extremity was lost in darkness; but the moon threw her 
beams from behind us as we stood, enlightening a few paces within the avenue, 
and marking on the walls and ground a distinct, “cut shadow,” forming a percep- 
tible division between the clear, bright moonlight without, and the thick, gloomy 
darkness within the archway. I tried each door—all was fast; the sound of 
heavy sleepers from within, stewed, that whatever had disturbed Blackee, had 
not alarmed the prisoners. 

I passed through the archway. A lofty traverse, andits accompanying shallow 
ditch, divided it from, but did not prevent access to, a battery beyond. I passed 
round its end, and stood in the open space. Why I was alarmed, I know not, 
for I had often been there before; but true it is, a feeling of solemn awe crept 
over me, On finding myself within the precincts of a bastion, in whose ramparts 
were deposited the remains of such officers, whether English or French, as in 
| former times had died within the fort. The low ridges of earth covering the 
| British dead, were invisible among the rank and luxuriant growth of tropical ve- 
getation ; but the wooden crosses, at the head of the resting-places of the French- 
men, were clearly distinguishable, although the huge building from which I had 
just emerged, threw its zloomy shadow over the limited space ; solemnizing, but 
not darkening the spot, where those, who had once fought fiercely in the “ battle 
plain,” now slept side by side, the calm, long sleep of death. 1 threw a hurried 
and inquiring glance round its boundary. No living object met my view. Slowly 
and pensively I returned to the soldiers I had left beyond the arch ; all there con- 
tinued still, and remained so for upwards of half an hour; at the end of which 
time, weary of inactivity, I placed one of the men on the duty which his fellow 
had abandoned, and proposed returning to the guard-house with the others. 

Scarcely had I turned my back for this purpose, when a shriek of terror burst 
from the newly placed sentinel; who, after for about a second presenting his 
musket down the archway, flung it violently from him, and fled precipitately, as 
also did the serjeant and hiscomrades. My eyes followed the direction of the 
levelled musket, and I do not fear being accused of cowardice when I say, I fol- 
lowed the example set me, and also ran away ; for never did a more fear-inspi- 
ring object meet the human vision, than that on which my terror-stricken gaze 
was now riveted. ‘The moon, as it shone brightly into the avenue, shewed me, 
near the summit of the arch, and almost on a level with my head, floating towards 
me, a human form, self-sustained in air, the arms of which were stretched out, 
as if to enfold me within their grasp. It was clad in a short tunic, of transparent 
white, which shewed more pure in contrast with the pitchy darkness behind it ; 
the head was not quite severed from the body, but hung upon the breast, attached 
to the neck by a slight portion of the skin on one side. ‘The legs were tossed to 
and fro in such a manner as clearly showed that the bones had been broken in 
many places ; and from the severed neck a stream of crimson blood gushed over 

| the white raiment even to its feet. Covering my eyes with my hand, I fled to- 
| wards the guard-room, and had nearly reached it, when the sound of distant 
laughter from the vessels moored below the fort struck on my ear, as if a ray of 
| sunlight had pierced through the thickest darkness. ‘The consequence of my 
conduct flashed at once upon my mind. I halted—my breast heaved—my knees 
| trembled—and a profuse perspiration rushed from every pore. * i 
Mustering every energy that fear had left me, I slowly retraced my steps. The 
feelings of the condemned criminal, as he paces between his cell and the fatal 
gibbet, would be a state of bliss compared with what I suffered, and I en- 
deavoured to muster in my mind every motive that could stimulate me to 
exertion. 
| At length I stood trembling and breathless on the spot I had quitted. Slowly 
| I raised my eyes, and shuddering. closed them in terror, though nothing met my 
| view within the dreary void before me. 

The heavy-toued bell of the fort tolled the hour of one. Reassured, I gazed 
more earnestly towards the summit of the arch, and beheld, while the deep note 
of the bell yet sounded in my ear, the same frightful object emerging, as it were, 
from the solid masonry of the roof. It now hovered over my head in a horizontal 

| position, which, as it floated nearer and lower, was changed for an upright one ; 
| the breast dilated and swelled, as when one draws a heavy suspiration ; no sound 
| accompanied the motion. Despair gave me courage. At my feet lay the loaded 
musket of the sentinel: I seized, and, cocking it, viewed the object of my dread 
| more earnestly. ‘The suepirations were continued, and I now saw that the head 
' was but one unshapen battered mass of red ¢aw flesh. 
| Assuming as military a tone as terror would permit, I shouted, ‘‘ Who goes 
} there '” No answer. 

Again and again J shouted the soldiers challenge, though each time fainter and 
| fainter. I now fancied I could almost tonch it. Bringing the gun to my shoulder, 
I took aim,—'twas within a foot of the musket muzzle,—lI fired. The loud 
echo was repeated a hundred-fold, reverberating hollowly from the arch before 
|me, and more sharply from the grave-yard beyond. ‘Thick smoke filled and 
obscured the passage. I could not have missed,—my courage was as the nerve 
ef despair. Slowly the breeze dissipated the dense smoke ; and there, fluttering 
| wildly, like an eagle over its prey, and certainly now not more than two feet from 
my head, was this “thing of fear and dread.” J] sprung upwards, and clasped 
itinimy arms. I felt a slight resistance. Something snapped loudly; and a 
cloth, cold, dank, and damp, as the covering of the dead, enveloped my head 
and shoulders!!! "T'was no * unreal shade ;”—TI felt twas substance. ‘Terror 
vanished, and I became on the sudden strangely valiant. Sounds of human life 
were around and about me: the prisoners were alarmed, and talked loudly in 
| their quarters. Lights moved towards me from the guard-house, with the 
| sounds of measured foot-steps. It was the sergeant and the entire guard. They 
moved in line, steadily, and with ported arms, ready fur the charge ; and low at 
my feet lay the object of this warlike preparation. And what was it '—A short 
| of white linen! which had been pinned by the sleeves to a drying line, reaching 
from a window of the casemate to the opposite one; to the collar was pinned 
| a red nightcap and a pair of red garters, (the seeming stream of blood ;) and to: 
the bottom was attached a pair of stockings, (the juvintless legs of my Guost !) 
The line being rather slack, it had been wafted backwards and forwards in the 
breeze that blew down the passage, causing it to advance and recede ; and as 
it bellied with the wind, it seemed to dilate and to diminish in form, causing the 
before so evident suspiration, and giving it the appearance of supernatural ani- 

mation 

Need I say that the Court-Martial passed a lenient sentence on the poor black 
delinquent who had quitted his post? Need I enumerate the jests and jibes that 
poor J endured from my brother officers! And need I describe how sheepish I 
looked when, as I was beauing two belle Gaudaloupeans round the Place de 
Mars, one Sund:y evening after garrison parade, I heard my serjeant say, in no 
dulcet strains, to a comrade, as he touched his cap in passing: ** There! that’s 
the Irish officer who caught the Ghost !” G. 


— 
REMEDY FOR THE DRY ROT. 
MR. KYAN’S PATENT. 
From the last Number of the London Quarterly Review. 

Since this subject was last treated at any length in this Journal (vol. xxx., p. 
216,) a variety of authors have put forth books on it: but the only one of these 
that has acquired or merited much reputation is the very able one of Mr. 
| Knowles ;* and even he does not leave the matter in so advanced a state as the 

admirable article Dry Rot in the supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
To that lucid and succint paper we may refer our readers for a satisfactory view 
of the most interesting experiments and philosophic opinions that had been made 
| public respecting this subject down to 1824; and proceed to detail the results of 
some more recent reseatches—which several of the most eminent chemists of the 
time already speak of as having at length settled the whole question—in other 
words, led to the discovery of a means of preventing this disease in timber, at 
once universally applicable, cheap of cost, and unattended with any countervail- 
ing disadvantages to the health of man. We shall not be so rash as to pronounce 
any fixed judgment, while his Majesty’s Board of Admiralty see reason to con- 
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| tinue their trials of the proposed panacea ; for we can have no doubt that they 


will speak out as soon as an honest sense of duty to the public will permit them 
to do so.+ But we think the progress already made in their cautious fine of ex- 
periment so considerable, that we shall be doing a service by directing genera? 





* An Inquiry into the Means which have been taken to preserve the British Navy 
from the earliest to the present Times. By John Knowles, Secretary to the Coramittee 
of Surveyors of his Majesty’s Navy. 4to. é 

t Among the documents printed by Mr. Kyan is a very distinct report in his favour, 
drawn up, after a trial of three years, by Sir Robert Sepping : and probably the Board’s 
attention to the subject has bean in some degree interrupted, in consequence of Sir Ro- 





bert’s retirement from the public: service, which occurred shortly after his signature was 
affixed to that certificate. 
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attention to the business, and stimulating private ship-builders, architects, and | less than ten years, that this object has been attained,—that the primary cause 
proprietors of woodland, to institute experiments of their own in various parts of | of all vegetable fermentation is neutralized by the deutochloride of mercury, ex- 
the country, the results of which, if properly observed and recorded, may be of ; actly as Sir H. Davy had ascertained its efficacy in neutralizing the primary ele- 


extreme value not only to themselves but to the community. 

At the beginning of this century one writer mainta.ned that fungous plants 
were the causes of dry rot ; another answered him by exhibiting gigantic ravages 
of dry rot, where there were no fungi whatever; and, not to weary our readers 
with needless repetitions, botanists and chemists were at length content to ac- 
quiesce in old Pliny’s doctrine, that this species of disease in timber originates 
simply in the putrefaction of the vegetable juices of the wood, and may develope 
itself in the growth of fungi or otherwise, without being either less or more fatal 
in its effects. ‘Chen came great controversies as to these vegetable juices them- 
selves :—some holding, that if the shipwright chipped off all the outer wood or 
alburnum, in which the juices are far more copious than in the heartwood, the 
danger would be at least reduced to a trifle ;—while others (of whom Bonaparte 
approved) were for limiting the felling of timber to the three months of winter pro- 
per;—and those who doubted the eflicacy of any of these plans—believing 
that dry rot begins with the heartwood under one set of circumstances, as infalli- 
bly as with the alournum under another, and that the vegetable juices are by no 
means entirely out of the trunk or branches, even in the prime of January— 
argued in favour each of his own scheme for dealing with the juices an the 
felled timber ;—one recommending us to attack them by desiccation ; a second 
by dissolution in running water; a third by antiseptics, such as steeping in brine ; 
a fourth by the exhibition of oleaginous substances to prevent the access of the 


atmospheric air, &c.—as to all which views and prescriptions see copious details | 


in the article of the Encyclopedia above referred to. 

There can be no doubt as to the partial efficacy of all these plans ; but expe- 
rience has shown, that no one of them can be, in all circumstances, relied on prac- 
tically as a panacea for dry rot. 
and wind is the only one of them that has been largely adopted in our public 
establishments ; but in innumerable instances its failure has been Jamentably and 
even early apparent. ‘The statements of Mr. Knowles on this head are precise 
and irrefragable. In every dockyard, (he says,) in spite of the best care and ar- 
rangement, it has often been the lot of the shipwright to find, that while the ex- 
ternal parts of the log, exposed to a free current of air, remained without spot or 
blemish, the work of corruption had hegun in the interior, to which the air could 
not penetrate with sufficient power. Whole stacks of timber would be found 
healthy for a certain number of inches inwards, but bored through at the centre 
with a creeping and spreading sore, from the fermentation of the juices compressed 
inthe “heart of oak.”’* Fxactly the same has been the result of multifarious, 
though less extensive, experiments with oleaginous substances. None of them 
penetrate deep enough to protect the heartwood, when it is exposed to the vicis- 
situdes of heat and cold, moist and dry atmospheres. Nor has the scheme of 
dissolving the vegetable juices, sc as to destroy their vitality, by steeping the 
timber in water, been able to bear the test on any large scale. 
such a customer as the navy, its mere tediousness and consequent expense, even 
were it proved to be perfectly effective, would be an insurmountable objection. 


As tothe steeping in brine, we need only refer to some authorities quoted in this | 


Journal on a former occasion, and which prove, beyond cavil, that the attraction 
for moisture which deliquescent salts possess, would render a vesse! built of tim- 
ber thus dealt with, a complete hygrometer,—that the interior would be in a drip- 
ping state, which would not only expose the ship to destruction by wet rot, but be 
incalculably dangerous to the health of the ship’s company,—and lastly, that the 
iron work would be rapidly corroded. 

Regarding, as far as we can perceive, the growth of fungt as the primary evil 
to be guarded against, the late illustrious philosopher, Sir Humphry Davy, threw 
out, in one of lis early lectures at the Royal Institution, a hint that a solution 
of the deuto-chloride of mercury, which he had tried with success as a means 
of preserving insects, might perhaps be found available on a larger scale, and 
especially in the case of vegetable substances ; but no experiments appear to 
have followed this suggestion, chiefly, we believe, because Davy himself ex- 
pressed, shortly afterwards, a suspicion that, if such experiments were ever so 
successful, a poisonous atmosphere might be generated within a ship, or even a 
dwelling-house, constructed of timbers which had been saturated with such a 
preparation.+ ‘The hint, in short, had the fate of so many now famous articles 
in the Marquis of Worcester’s “ Century of Inventions :”’—it found a place in 
every successive treatise on dry rot; but no one thought of putting it to the 
test ; until a distiller of the city of London, who had never, it is said, heard of 


Davy's oliter dictum, in the course of some experiment on vegetable infusions, | 


became so much impressed with the virtues of the very application which Davy 
had pointed out, that he was induced to begina series of experiments as to wood 
also; and hencg the novel aspect under which the whole subject of dry rot at 
this moment presents itself. 

The theory of this ingenious person, in as far as we can gather it from his 
specification, and some printed documents now before ws, and we must add from 
a very clever lecture lately delivered by Mr. Faraday, may be considered as 
founded on the great truth thus succinctly stated by Fourcroy: “The aim of 
nature in exciting fermentation is to render more simple the compounds formed 
by vegetation and animalization, and to employ these in tiew combinations.” 
Mr. Knowles, in commenting on Fourcroy's dictum, says,— 

“Thus is the great law of nature fulfilled, that the death of one body shall 
give life to other. When the animal dies, and fermentation takes place, flies 
deposit their eggs, maggots are formed, and the fleshy parts are destroyed; when 
the vegetatile body falls, it is eaten by worms of another kind, or destroyed by 
fungi; and if, in consequence of the employment of art, the duration of either is 
extended, that slow but sure destroyer, Time, at length senders them to their 
native earth, to serve, in their turn, for nutriment.’—Knovwles, p. 112. 

In the next paragraph Mr. Knowles advances another and a very important 
step :— 

“* When an animal or vegetable body is deprived of life, the very principles 
which were the causes of its nutriment becomes the means of its decay. To 
bring about decomposition the saine agents are necessary as to promote vegeta- 
tion,—air, heat, and moisture, under proper modifications and combinations. In 
a vegetable body, when the fermentative process begins, the vessels or fibres of 
which it is composed are put in motion; a separation of them takes place ; the 


volume is consequently enlarged, and it generally suffers an alteration of colour. | 


As the process advances towards putrefaction, heat is evolved, and carbonic gas 
is disengaged.”"—Tb. 

Mr. Knowles, in this last passage, approached the verge of his successor’s 
‘theory ; which may be thus briefly stated. In the germination which converts 
the acern into an oak, and in the putrefactioa which reduces the felled tree to a 
bed of fungi, or a hive of insects,—the same great vegetative principle is at 
work. Vegetable albumen (combined, in various proportions, with farinaceous, 
mucilaginous, and saccharine matter) is the primary constituent of every seed. 
When exposed to atmospheric air under a certain temperature,—not lower than 
32° nor higher than 100° of Fahrenheit,—the germinating power is brought 
into action, and the seed becomes atree. The first year's growth forms the 
pith, the alburnum, and the bark: in the following year, or years, the pith be- 
comes heart-wood, and when that is once formed, every succeeding season adds 
another concentric layer of alburnum, which in its turn becomes ultimately 
heart-wood. ‘The bark has an expansive growing power, so as to admit the 
yearly extension of the alburnum ; but it has also a strong compressive energy, 
expelling moisture from the layers that successively assume the character of 
beart-wood,—but not expelling the vegetable albumen, which, squeezed into a 
concrete form, remains shut up in the interstices, even to the very centre of the 
tree. The active vitality of the tree is in the alburnum, through the vessels of 
which, perpendicularly and also laterally, the sap ascends and circulates ; but the 
principle of vitality,—the albumen of the parent seed,—continues to be present, 
though dormant, in the compactest tissue of the heart of oak ; and capable, 
even after the lapse of centuries, during which it has been preserved frum the 
action of air and moisture, of exhibiting its vegetative power on being exposed 
to these influences. 

If we grant these premises,—in support of which we are referred to a very 
beautiful chapter in Mr. Lindley’s recent work on botany and to innumerable un- 
doubted facts, recorded in existing treatises on dry rot, especially in the masterly 
Essay in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica,—it will begin to be 
pretty clear that no process of desiccation ought to be the object of the physi- 
ologist who would strike at the root of this malady ; but that he ought to search 
for the means of destroying the latent element of vitality in the central body of 
the tree,—of extirpating the dormant life of the concrete albumen. The prac- 
tical inquirer, whose operations have suggested this paper, asserts, accordingly, 
that he has satisfied himself, by a course of experiments continued during not 

* We quote one of the instances attested by Mr. Knowles :—“ In the middle of the 
ryear 1814 a stack of timber was formed in Deptford yard, according to a plan recom- 
mended by Mr. Sowerby, and this was carried on under his inspection. ‘The method 
of forming the pile was as follows :—There were si { 


¢ € sixteen piers formed of brick, with 
<od. caps placed in four rows, upon pavement, lying atan angle of inclination to carry 
‘off the rain-water : these were three feet six inches in height, and ten feet asunder. On 


-each pier two pigs of iron ballast were laid, which being six ; 

‘ allas B € six inches square and two feet 
ten inches long, made the height of the supports four feet. On bene, pieces of sided 
-oak tunber were laid as skids, and other pieces crossed them, with a cousiderable sepa- 
ration between each, and by this manner of stowage the pire was rais d several tiers. 


T he timber remained in this state till June 1820 a pe A 
Ly . riod € ye r e t was 
unstacked for use ; alth c of fiv years, when 1 


gh it was a little rent, it had externally a fi i ap- 
ponnunen, but the taaais ’ ally a fine and sound ay 


parts where the timber had crossed ; the heart of the seve ai pieces resembled the soft 
spongy sap-wood, or, as it is sometimes ealled, touch-wood, but there was no appear- 
ance of fungus either externally or internally.” 
ng a ee we believe, occurred to Sir Humphry Davy, and also to Mr. 

: y, when they were consulted by Earl Spencer on the appearance of dry rot in 
his Lordship’s magnificent library at Althorp, = . 


The process of desiccation by exposure to air | 


ment of animal decay. The true principle of action, he says, in almost every 
| antidote, is affinity for the bane or poison to be neutralized or destroyed. Albu- 
; men, in animal and in vegetable snbstances, is the main element of physical vi- 
| tality, and consequently of fermentation and putrefaction. Every tyro who 
walks an hospital knows that white of egg is the simplest antidote to corrosive 
sublimate ; and in like manner, when a solution of sublimate is applied to tim- 
ber, it at once penetrates the alburnum, and then flies to the heart-wood,— 
combining with the albumen, whether in an active or a dormant state, and kill- 
ing it. 

Mr. Faraday, of the authority of whose name we need not say anything, ex- 
| pressed himself in the outset of his lecture of the 22d February last, as having 
| been very soon impressed that this theory, and the practice thereon founded, 
, would, in all probability, stand the test of experiment. ‘The subject appeared 
so important in itself, and the doctrine of the new application so just ex facie, 
that he took considerable pains in examining into the matter—visiting from time 
to time the tanks of the patentee’s establishment, watching the progress of the 
experiments at Woolwich, and also trying the thing for himself in a variety of 
ways, in his own laboratory. He proceeded to narrate, in the first place, the 
history of the experiments which had been made in London and at Woolwich, as 
to separate pieces of wood, and to exhibit to his audience abundant specimens 
of the results. ‘The display was a most curious one,—but 

* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
| Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus ;” 
| and we shall content ourselves with a very brief and imperfect repetition of things, 
! 





which certainly must have left an extraordinary impression on the mind of every 
eye-witness. 


the worst possible stages of corruption ; it is kept extremely damp, generates 
carbonic acid gas in profusion, and. in short, forms, as its name implies, a per- 
fect hot-bed for the growth of all those fungi that used to be considered as the 
| causes, but which are only the most usual symptoms, of dry rot. It is a proverb 
| among the people of the dockyard, that a month in éhe hole is worse fora bit of 
| timber, than ten years in almost any possible situation out of it:—and the go- 
vernment, pestered with the eternal applications of the rot-doctors, have hitherto 
found their safety-valve in this fungus pit. Mr. Knowles concluded one of his 
chapters with a distinct statement that no prepared timber, exposed during twelve 
months to the action of this ordeal, had, unless insulated by some other sub- 
stance, “ entirely resisted the fluence of the gas.”” We have ourselves visited 
this noxious place, and seen an hour and a half elapse, after opening the trap- 
door, before a candie would burn six inches beneath the surface. Blocks of tim- 
ber—oak, elm, pine, beech, &c.—prepared with the solution of sublimate, have 





In the case of | now, as Mr. Faraday said, and as the printed documents before us prove distinctly, 


stood the test of the fungus pit, without exhibiting the slightest symptom of de- 
cay, during no less a period some of them than five years: and these, instead of 
being insulated by means of some heterogeneous substance, had been lying on 
| the fungus-spread floor of the dungeon, each with an unmedicated fragment of 
the very same tree, and of the like bulk, close by its side—every one of which 
unprepared pieces was found at the opening of the pit in rapid progress to de- 
compusition. ‘The results of various experiments, instituted by Sir Robert 
| Smirke, the eminent architect, with a view to his own professional business, 
were in like manner detailed, and his evidence as to the power of timbers pre- 
pared in this method to resist the action of dropping eaves, &c. during a course 
of time sufficient to bring utter decay upon unprepared ones similariy exposed, 
was not less satisfactory than the upshot of the long trials at Woolwich. 

The prima facie efficacy of the application was illustrated, as some thought 
| even more remarkably, by the exhibition of pieces of canvass, and even of de- 
| ticate calico cloth, which had been placed during from two to three months on 
the floor of the fungus pit. The prepared pieces came out entirely sound, while, 
of the unmedicated counterparts, there remained nothing but a few mildewed 
strings that fell to pieces at the touch 
| The lecture stated, on the authority of Mr. Kyan, that cubes of oak, Memel 
| pine, &c., containing each 216 cubical inches, imbibe, notwithstanding the dif- 





ty of the solution—about five ounces each; a quantity so small, that the expense 
of the operation is a mere trifle, compared with the result. 
is of course rapid in a plank, compared with a solid log 


| 
| ference of their structures, as nearly as can be measured, the very same quanti- | 
} 
' 


The process 
Fir deals take in their 
| quantum within forty-eight hours—a beam of oak is not saturated under a month; 
| but what is a month, when we think of the years always considered necessary 
| for the seasoning of timber in the usual process of drying! 

| There remained ce be anawered certain important questions—to one of which 
| we have already alluded. How long will the antiseptic virtue of this medicated 
| timber abide in it? ‘Will not the corrosive sublimate, essentially a poison, be 
disengaged from the vegetable body with which it has combined, under exposure 
| to airand moisture! And if this be the case, will not the wood Jose its protection 


against the usual sources of dry rot, while, at the same time, the disengaged | 


poison mingles with and contaminates the atmosphere breathed by the ship's 
crew! 

Mr. Faraday proceeded to detail a very ingenious series of experiments, in 
which these startling doubts had led him to engage; and the issue of which, as 
far as they go, is satisfactory. Mr. Kyan stated that, on the contact of corrosive 
sublimate with any vegetable juice containing albumen, a new combination, a 
tertium guid, results ; and upon this view Mr. Faraday experimented. He found 
| that prepared canvas, and calico, when washed in water until a certainty was ob- 
| tained that that fluid would remove nothing more, still gave mercury to weak 


nitric acid; the presence of a mercurial compound, proof against water, was | 


thus, he thought, established—and he inferred that 7¢ could evolve, under ordinary 
| circumstances of exposure, no noxious vapour whatever. 

Enough has, we hope, been said to attract the notice of distant readers, to a 
| subject which appears to be fixing every day more firmly the attention of the 
| scientific circles in the metropolis 

| entitled to be sanctioned by the use of government in our public establishments 
| —and whether the exainple of Sir Robert Smirke, who has applied timber thus 
| medicated in various new buildings under his charge, (in the Temple for in- 
stance,) will of itself be sufficient to stimulate the researches of his professional 
rivals, we do not pretend tu say: but shall conclude witha very few observations 
| on the benefits, national and domestic, which could not fail to result from the 
| 

} 

} 


Cry rot. 
A single and simple fact, stated in three words, will perhaps bring the matter 
| home to the reader's imagination, as readily as any given number of calculations 
and estimates. ‘The Benbow was built in 1813; dry rot infected her; and she 


pense of £45,000. 


answer even to the extent which Mr. laraday said he considered to have been 
already placed beyond all doubt, it is obvious that the saving to the nation would 
be most important. Indeed, if it should come to no more than sparing us the 
expense of having all our ship timber felled many years before it is used, that, on 
so large a stock, would be no trivial saving. But we confess, when we think of 


the case. 

In buildings on shore, more particularly large and public ones, only occasionally 
heated by fires, the effects of this timber-pest have of Iste been almost as de- 
structive and costly asin the fleet and the dock-yard. The palace of Kew,a 
very recent structure, was obliged to be levelled to the ground solely from this 
cause: we believe we might say very nearly the same of the Royal Lodge in 
Windsor Park, demolished, all but a single room, immediately after the death of 
its founder King George IV. ; and we fear there is truth in the prevalent report, 
that the malady has already manifested itself in the newly restored parts of 
Windsor Castle itself. In the churches lately erected in and about London, the 


hold out a fair promise of striking at the roots of this great and growing mis- 
chief. } 
There are many persons who have examined into this affair, and formed ex- | 
pectations more extensive than we have as yet hinted at. According to them | 
the alburnum, which is at present chipped off all timbers before they are ap- | 
plied to the purposes of ship building, on account of its being more liable to dry 
rot than the heart-wood which it encircles, is thus liable only from its greater 
porosity and the consequent more ready exposure of its albumen to the action of | 


| 











heat and moisture ; but, if saturated with the solution of sublimate, will be just 
48 secure against dry rot as heart-wood, and available accordingly for a variety 
of naval purposes. They say the same as to larch and other woods, hitherto | 
little used, in consequence chiefly of their porosity ; and if they are right, (which 


The “ fungus pit” at Woolwich is a subterranean chamber, lined with wood in | 


damage caused in this way is known to be enormous; and we think Sir R. | 
Smirke deserves much credit for taking the lead among his professional brethren | 
in giving a full trial to an invention which, to say the least of it, appears to | 





mand for out-houses, sheds, and inclosures of all sorts would be prodigious ; and 
that what most interested him in the whole affair was the prospect of great-ad- 
ditional space and comfort being given to the domestic accommodations of the 
poorer classes. ‘I am inclined,” he said, “to think, that the cottage will feel 
the benefit more than the palace.” 


Police. 


MARLBOROUGH-sSTREET.—Mike Smith, a ragged young urchin, who, though 
hardly able to peep over the bar, has been in custody more than a dozen times 
for petty thefts, was yesterday charged by William King, an industrious cobbler 
and ginger-beer maker, with having stolen a bottle of “ ginger pop” from his 
stall. 

The prosecutor declared that the neighbourhood of his stall was so infested 
with “young warmint,” that he found it utterly impossible to turn an honest 
penny by his “ ginger pup ;” for if his eyes were off the board for an instant, 
he was sure to discover that a bottle or two had suddenly vanished. While he 
was busily employed on Monday last, he happened to cast his eyes where the 
“ ginger pop” stood, when he was very much surprised to see a bottle move off 
the board, without any person apparently being within sight. Upon looking out 
at the door the mystery was explained, for there he saw the young delinquent 
making a rapid retreat on all-fours, with the ginger pop, the cork of which had 
flown out, fizzing out of his breeches’ pocket. After a smart chase he overtook 


| him, and then proceeded to examine the contents uf his pinafore, which was 


| 


| 





| 
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bundled round him. ‘This led to the discovery that the young prisoner had been 
on a most successful forage fora dinner. He had a delicate piece of pickled 
pork, a couple of eggs, part of a loaf, and a handsome china basin, all of which 
he admitted was the result of his morning's labours. 

The boy having been already remanded for a week, 

Mr. Dyer, upon learning that his parents were quite unable to keep him from 
the streets, ordered that he should be detained until some arrangement was made 
with the parish to which he belonged. 

The boy, when removed to the lock-up-room, which familiarity had taught him 
to regard with indifference, amused himself in giving vent to a poetical inspira- 
tion in the following admonitory distich, which he scratched on the wall :— 

“Him as prigs wot is'nt his’n, 
“Wen he’s cotched vil go to pris’n.” 


—p_— 
SuniMiavy. 


Backgammon Boards.—W e frequently see backgammon boards with backs let- 
tered as if they were two folio volumes. ‘The origin of it was this :—Eudes, 
Bishop of Sully, forbade his clergy to play at chess. As they were resolved not 
to obey the commandment, and yet dared not have a chess-board seen in their 


| houses or cloisters, they had them bound and lettered as books, and played at 











night, before they went to bed, instead of reading the New Testament or the 
lives of the Saints; and monks called the draft or chess-boards their wooden gos- 
pels. ‘They had also drinking vessels bound to resembie the breviary, and were 
found drinking when it was supposed they were at prayer. 

Corns.—Nearly nine tenths of mankind are troubled with corns; a disease 
that is seldom or never occasioned but by strait shoes. All methods of extract- 
ing corns seem but to afford temporary relief, and never will be attended with 
complete success unless attention be paid to the shoes. It is very dangerous 
to cut corns too deep, on account of the multiplicity of nerves running in every 
direction of the toes. Easy shoes, frequent bathings of the feet in lukewarm 
water, with a little salt and pot-ash dissolved in it, anda plaster made of equal 
parts of gum galbanum, saffron and camphor are the best remedies that can be 
recommended, against this troublesome complaint. The bunicn is produced by 
the same cause asthe corn—the irritation of which, namely, pressure, being ex- 
tended to the cellular substance, occasions thickening of it with effusion. The 
treattnent recommended for corns will succeed in case of bunions, but in conse- 
quence of the greater extension of the disease the cure of course is more te- 
dious.— Toilette of Health, Beauty ec. 

Whig and Tory.—Your Tory is a tough, stout, unflinching, impenetrable, 
and immovable fellow ; one that will “stand” indeed, but not “ deliver,” as he 
has made others do—one that will not let us “ bring him along,” when we would 
escort him with all convenient qniet and gentleness—one that scorns to be coer- 
ced, fond as he is of coercion, and that will not be tempted, charm we never so 
wisely. Now your Whig, on the contrary, though he would be what his rival, 
the Tory, is, if he could—canunot. He is infirm uf purpose—and lets “I dare 
not,’ wait upon “TI would.” He isa weak, shallow, vacillating—albeit, a cun- 
ning creature. He will not “ move on” of his own free will and accord, but he 
may be madetomove. He is insensible neither to force nor flattery. He may 
be led at one time, and driven at another. He will do any thing when the time 
comes, father than give up office—a thing which he will never dream of ventur- 
ing upon, except just at the moment when he knows the people are ready to lift 
him irresistibly up again into the place he had pretended to relinquish. It is with 
Whiglings, as with Whigs—they are all more or less to be worried and agitated 
j into the liberal course they pretend to love : (vide the debate of March 18th— 
the ‘“ modifications” in the court martial clause, the softenings down, the givings- 
way—the adoption of Mr. Abercrombie’s suggestion, that a sort of standing com- 
missicn should be sent into disturbed districts, to try offenders, in lieu of courts- 
martial)—while your Tory, pledged not to stir an inch, sticks to his pledges with 
a fidelity “‘ worthy of a better fate,’ and clings to his position as though the 


| ground he stands on were not already crumbling under his feet—True Sun.— 
(Radical Paper.) 


How to Detect Adulterated Coffee —Put a spoonful of Coffee in a glass of cold 
water; if the coffee be genuine it will swim at the top, and the water remain 
clear; if adulterated, the choicoree or succory will immediately separate from 
the coffee, and thicken the water. 


A Parliamentary paper has just been printed, containing an account of the 


Whether the process of Mr. Kyan is as yet | mumber of acres of land in Great Britain under the cultivation of hops in 1832, 


| from which it appears that there were 47,101 acres cultivated with hops in that 
| year. ‘The duty upon hops of the growth of 1832 amounted to £241,771. 
George the Third being very near-sighted, once touched the sun-dial on 
Windsor Terrace rather roughly. ‘ Let it alone, your honour,” said the sen- 
tinel. “ Dost not know me!’ said the King somewhat haughtily. “ Yes, Sire,’ 


| replied the soldier, without being in the least moved; ‘* yes, Sire, I do; but 
discovery and general adoption of a cheap, safe, and efficacious preventive of | your Majesty knows I must obey orders.” 


The King immediately put a piece of 
gold into his hand. 


bers of Drury-lane theatre, and several gentlemen, supporters of the drama (Lord 


| A splendid dinner was lately given to Captain Polhill, bythe principal mem- 


was repaired in 1818, at Portsmouth, without ever having been to sea, at the ex- | 


y | some subscription has also been entered into to present Capt. Polhill with a 
If the new or perfected invention, of which we have been treating, should | 


| 








five years in the fungus pit having left neither spot nor blemish on any one of | 


nine specimens, we are incline sider this as a very subord F 
cee He a ee er Oe eae | make her debut this season. Her Ladyship will shortly come to Montague House 





| vigour of his strong constitution. 


William Lennox in the chair,) at Gould's London Hotel, Albemarle-street, on 
A hand- 


the Gallant Captain’s retirement from the lesseeship of the theatre. 


piece of plate. 

At the last Drawing-room there were two more fashionable debutantes of dis- 
tinction, 7. €. the Lady Rosa Nugent, only daughter of the Marquess of West- 
meath, niece to the Marquess of Salisbury, and grand daughter of the Dowager 
Marchioness ; and Lady Mary Geraldine Talbot, daughter and coheiress of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, premier Earl of the Empire. 

Lady Harriet Montague Scott, youngest sister of the Duke of Buccleugh will 


from Hastings to be presented at Court. 


Persian Midwives.—It is usual, when the labour is protracted, for the nurse to 
apostrophize the invisible being whose appearance is so earnestly desired; and, 
in invoking the infant, as if it were endowed with the power of exertion to 
abridge the delay of its coming, the nurse uses entreaties of the most affectionate 
nature, as the following tender verses will show :— 

O, thou sweet and gentle child ! 
Why this long delay? 

Pure thou art, and undefiled— 
Prithee come away. 


Cherub! what hast thou to fear? 

Love and joy await thee here, 
Sweet! no longer stay. 

The water is warm to bathe thee, 

Thy raiment is ready to swathe thee, 
Then why this long delay ? 


Thy mother’s fair bosom is throbbing with pleasure, 
Impatient to yield thee its balmy treasure ; 
And thy cradle is ready to rock thee to rest; 
Come away, then, and let thy fond mother be blest. 
Come away, come away ! 
The Duke of Wellington seems to take a pleasure in giving proofs of the 
The other day, before appearing at Lady Salis- 


in theory they seem to be,) the prospect held out to our planters, especially those | bury’s rout, his Grace hunted at Strathfieldsaye ; after a hard run of at least 45 


| 


in the north of Scotland, and we may addto the Canadian timber-trade, is cer- | Mes, he set out for Hatfield, which is a journey of about 62 miles, and appeared 
tainly a most favourable one. The greater porosity of the American pine is, no at Lady Salisbury’s the same evening, one of the most lively of the party. 


doubt, the principal, if not the only source of its inferior estimation, as com- | 


was found to be more or less internally decayed, except in those | pared with that of the Baltic. 


M. Victor Jacquemont.—A distingnished French naturalist, who was in Lon- 


don a few years back, previous to embarking for India, died on the 7th of Dec. 


Mr. Faraday concluded his very interesting lecture on this subject, with some | last, at Bombay. of a liver complaint, which had attacked him in Rajpitana. He 


observations on the fears expressed by certain timber merchants, that, if the new 


| invention should be found to realize such expectations as these, the demand for 


their commodity would be much abridged. He answered, that if wood-work 
lasted longer than it does, it would be used much more extensively ; that the de- 


visited the Himalaya, passed through the Punjah, and entered Cashmere in May 
1831; he afterwards traversed Thibet, and penetrated a short distance into Chi- 
nese Tartary. He was on his way to the south, when his career was thus fully 
terminated ; he has left voluminous materials, respecting geology, botany, sta- 
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«Can you explain, Sir, the cause of what I now behold!” 

The monk started. s 

«Junot! Junot! Bonaparte!” again exclaimed the maniac. “They are In 
hell! they burn—Bonaparte ! scoundrel! excommunicated wretch '!—Yes: yes - 
—kill—kill—” f 

And with his wrist, for he could not raise-his fleshless arm, he made a motion 
as if plunging a knife in the bosom of some one under him. In other respects 
his alienation of mind seemed to have reduced him to a level with brute animals. 
The only words which he distinctly pronounced, were those I have just men- 
tioned, but at times he also muttered ‘ Paris—parade—review !”’ He scarcely 
ever ceased repeating his curse of the Emperor. Junot left the room with the 
most painful feelings. After walking some time, he suddenly stopped, and look- 
ing sternly at the two priests, who, with fallen countenances, were no doubt 
thinking how they should account for what the General had seen and heard, ‘* Re- 
verend fathers,” said he, in atone of voice which admitted of no reply, “you 
will be so good as to prepare a portable bed, and the patient shall, this very in- 
stant, be taken from under your roof.” 

(The young man was forthwith removed, but died raving mad a few weeks 
after. We pass over several uninteresting pages, and give our readers the result 
of an inquiry which led to the expulsion of the Jesuits from Italy.] 

It appears, according to the depositions of several of the monks, that the su- 
perior of the college of Jesuits was desirious of avenging the affront, which 
many ecclesiastics pretended had been offered to the Pope by the Emperor, in 
not restoring to the states of the church the three legations ceded at Tolentino, 
and of wiping out the slur cast upon St. Peter's keys by the journey of his suc- 
cessor beyond the mountains. An Italian is not content with suffering ; he must 
always avenge ; and the superior had selected for this purpose the young Corsi- 
can recommended to Junot. ‘The most extreme means were employed to attain 
this end. ‘I'he monks who were examined, declared that this youth was often 

‘deprived of sleep, and forced to watch alone at the foot of the cross in the church, 
without any other light than that of the tabernacle: and then again, he was de- 
prived of food for whole days together. Such was the discipline he was under- 
going when Junot arrived at Parma. The young man unable to confine within 
his bosom the impressions which had been given to him, felt at the sight of Junot, 
Napoleon's first aide-de-camp—of Junot, the faithful servant of the man whom 
he considered the modern Holophernes—an indignation which entirely defeated 
the plans of the treacherous priest. In vain did the boy’s confessor endeavour 
to bring him back to the first idea he had given him, namely, the sacrifice of Agag; 
the unhappy fanatic would listen to nothing. The anathema against Napoleon 
involved, in his opinion, every individual who supported the Emperor's throne ; 
and this idea took such hold of his mind, that the superior dared not let him go 
again to the government house, as the last time he dined there, he confessed on 
his return home that he had been about to commence the sacrifice. The con- 
fessor then set to work with him upon a modified plan; but the evil was done, 
and it was found impossible to allay the fury of his excited imagination. The 
lad had neither physical nor moral strength to support such trials, and his reason 
gave way. ‘Thus he became absolutely mad, where they only wanted to make a 
sanguinary fanatic; and the sole impression which remained of his initiation 
into their infernal plans, was his profound horror of the Emperor and al! who be- 
longed tohim. The plotting priests then began to tremble ; all the monks of the 
establishment were not participating in their crimes, and from those who were 
not, it became urgently necessary to separate the poor victim. The latter, 
now useless to their plans, was accordingly conveyed to a room at the extremity 
of an unfrequenied court-yard, where he was left, without assistance, to the 
horrors of want and death. In this state Junot found him. 

We shall now give the writer's portrait of Joseph Bonaparte, Napoleon's elder 
brother, who is at present in England -— 

Joseph Bonaparte, like his brothers, was born in Corsica; but in speaking 
French, he has less of the Corsican accent than any native of that country I ever 
before met. His face is handsome ; it is absolutely the features of the Princess 
Borghese, with the addition of that manly expression, which is the attribute of 
the stronger sex. His smile is similarto that of the Emperor, equally intellec- 
tual, and perhaps milder, because his mind is serene and his heart excellent. 
Although he entered the werld at a period when all kinds of excess bore away 
the palm—when impudence alone attained to power—the first actions of Joseph 
Bonaparte’s life were marked by humanity and benevolence, and held out those 
hopes which his future life has fully justified. He is a man of great information, 
not only in French, but in English and Italian literature. His studies, always 
serious, were prolonged much beyond the usual term. He delights in science, 
poetry, and the belles-lettres ; and is fond of being surrounded by men of science 
and literature. His house, in this respect, was even more agreeable than that 
of his brother Lucien, although he did not, like the latter, write verses. Ina 
word, King Joseph is a man whom, at all times, and in every country, one must 
be delighted to meet, happy to become acquainted with, and proud to call his 
friend. 

He is said tobe a weak man—this is false. He is mild and benevolent, but 
has a very correct judgment. The two first of these qualities could not but 
prove disadvantageous to him in a country in a state of revolt, over which he 
was, by compulsion, made to reign. Nevertheless, during his short sovereignty 
in Spain, his conduct was admirable. 

To this we shall add a well-drawn portrait of the unfortunate Prince Louis 
of Prussia. 

This prince was extremely handsome, and of elegant manners. The natural 
endowments of his mind were such as to throw his acquired ones into the shade. 
Had he been a private individual, he would have been the most amiable of beings; 
as a prince, he was the most agreeable in Europe, not even excepting the Prince 
of Wales, whose merits, moreover, have been much over-rated. 

Prince Louis had received a most finished education ; but it was unfortunately 
given to him at a period when a general revolution in ideas and principles had 
overthrown all received notions. Old maxims and precepts produced but little 
effect upon Prince Louis, under the stunning noises of the edifices which were 
tumbling down inall parts of Europe. ‘These editices were morality, religion, 
and virtue. The only good thought which he retained, was a determination to 
become an able and well-informed prince. As for virtue, that did not seem to 
him absolutely necessary, and he thought but little about it; being moreover a 
prince, his friends and instructors took good care not to thwart him. 

On the other hand, he learned and knew all that man can acquire by study. 
I have seen letters written by him in French, worthy of Hamilton or Madame 
de Sévigné. 

In politics, Prince Louis became, not a republican—for that would have been 
a proof of reasoning—but a furious demagogue, which wasa proof of madness, 
and of adangerous kind. * * * He consoled himself for the awkwardness of 
his situation at the Court of Berlin, by frequent visits to Hamburgh. * * * He 
was a man of first-rate capacity ; and his musical talents, among others, were 
of so high a character, that the greatest masters in Europe dared not enter into 
competition with him. Dussec has often assured me, that in extemporaneous 
performance the Prince was greatly his superior. A few days prior to the battle 
of Saaltield, in which Prince Louis was killed, he was at a country house with 
the Baroness Lichtenau,+ to whom he was fondly attached ; and there he played 
on the piano-forte better, as Dussec told me, than he had ever heard him or any 
one else play before. ‘The prince seemed struck with a presentiment of his fate, 
and had none of that confidence which leads to the hope of victory. He had to 
encounter Suchet's division, forming part of the corps under Marshal Lannes. 
He commanded the van of Prince Hohenlohe’s corps. ‘The consequences of his 
death were the overthrow of the Prussian infantry, and the loss of thirty pieces 
of cannon, anc a thousand prisoners. 

The following is an anecdote of Bonaparte :— 

I most here find room for a reply made by the Emperor to a man deeply in his 
confidence, and who repeated it to me not a week since. ‘This individual was at 
the head of an important branchof the administration, and he had occasion to 
deliver to the Emperor a list of seventeen persons who, from their fortune and 
influence, might give his government just cause for alarm. They were con- 
spiring against him, but in so imprudent a manner that all their plans were known 
as soon as formed. The Emperor shrugged up his shoulders and smiled He 
was then on the eve of his departure for the battle of Wagram; and the in- 
terior of France, though apparently perfectly quiet, was still in a state to give 
him uneasiness. 

“ What are your Majesty’s orders on this subject 1” asked the minister. 

“* Nothing at all,” Napoleon replied. 

The minister seemed thunderstrack. He held out his list but the Emperor re- 
peated with a smile :-— 

*‘ Nothing at all, my dear Count. I only punish my enemies when, by their 
manceuvres, they oppose the good I would do. It is on that account, much more 
than because they resist me, that I punish them. I am LEss or a Corsican 
than people suppose !” 

We shall conclude with an instance of heroism and filial affection related by 
Napoleon himself. 











THE CAPTAIN AND HIS SON. 

I have already mentioned the Emperor's talent in story-telling. — When de- 
scribing a naval action, his powerful words, like those of Homer, would set the 
waves of the sea in motion, make the cannon roar, and represent to your fancy 
the groans of the wounded. He would place you on board of a line-of-battle 
ship, whose decks, covered with dead bodies and streaming with human blood, 
began to creak from the action of a horrible fire which was consuming the ves- 
sel, and whose thousand forked and glaring tongues darted through the open port- 
holes, and ascended like curling snakes the rigging and yards. ‘This ship, which 
a few hours before rode sovereign of the bay of Aboukir, and contained more 





4 It is generally supposed he was married to this lady. 
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than five hundred human beings full of life, and health, and energy, was now de- 
serted ; for all who had escaped the hostile ball and dread splinter had sought 
ther safety by jumping into the sea aud swimming to the shore.....One man alone 
remained unhurt upon the deck, and with his arms crossed upon his broad chest, 
and his face covered with blood and smoke, stood contemplating, with an eye of 
deep sorrow, another individual who still breathed, but who was seated at the 
foot of the mainmast with both his legs shattered, and the blood streaming from 
the numerous wounds he had received. He was sinking into eternity without 
uttering a single complaint; on the contrary, he thanked his Creator for with- 
drawing him from the world. His eyes were raised to behold once more the flag 
of republican France waving over his head. A few paces from the dying man, 
stood a youth about fourteen, dressed in plain cloths, with adirk by hie side and 
a brace of pistols in his belt. He looked at the wounded man with a counte- 
nance expressive of the most profound grief, combined, however, with resigna- 
tion, which indicated that he also was fast approaching the term of life. The 
ship was the Orient,t the dying man was Casabianca, captain of the flag ship of 
the Egyptian expedition, and the youth was the captain’s son. 

“Take this boy,” said the captain to the boatswain’s mate, who had remained 
with him, “ and save your lives—you have still time—and let me die alone—my 
race is run.” 

‘« Approach me not,” said the boy to the sturdy seaman; “ save thyself.—As 
for me, my place is here, and I shall not leave my father.” 

«My son,” said the dying officer, casting upon the boy a look of the tenderest 
affection, “ my dear boy, I command you to go.” 

At this moment a dreadful crash shook the timbers of the ship, and the flames 
| burst forth on all sides. A frightful explosion already told the fate of one of 
the victims of this dreadful day—and the saine fate awaited the Orient. Al- 
ready had the planks of the deck begun to kindle ; the boatswain’s mate was 
for an instant appalled, and cast a glance of longing towards the shore from 
which the ship was only about two hundred toises distant. For,” said the 
Emperor, “ Admiral Brueis, the wretched man, fought pent up in abay!” But 
this feeling, so natural to a man desirous of preserving his life, lasted only an in- 
stant ; and the boatswain’s mate resumed his careless air, after another attempt, 
on the captain making a sign to him, to sieze the youth. But the latter taking 
one of his pistols, and cocking it, threatened to sheot him if he did not desist. 

** It is my duty to remain, and I will remain,” he said. ‘Go thou thy way, 
and may Heaven help thee! ‘Thou hast no time to lose.” 

Another crash, which seemed to issue from the hold like a deep groan, made 
the boatswain’s mate again start. He cast a look of horror towards the powder 
room, which the flames were now about to reach, and in a few seconds perhaps 
it would be too late. The stripling understood the feelings which that look con- 
veyed, and, lying down by his father’s side, took the latter in his arms. 

“ Go now,” said he—*and you, my father, bless your son.” 

These were the last words the sailor heard. Springing into the water, he 
swam rapidly towards the shore, but scarcely was he ten fathoms from the ship 
ere it blew up with a dreadful explosion 

‘“* He was received by the people on the coast,” said the Emperor in conclu- 
sion, “and came to me at head-quarters ; and it was he who told us of the he- 
roism of young Casabianca.“\—** What should | do in the world!’ said the lat- 
ter to his father, who again urged him to go on shore ; ‘ you are going to die, 
and the French navy has this day dishonoured itself !” 

“This was a noble boy,”” the Emperor added ; ‘and his death is the more to 
be regretted that he would have gone farther perhaps than Duguay-Trouin and 
Duquesne and I am proud when I consider that he was a member of my own 
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family ! 








} Burnt at the battle of Aboukir, 


_— sas : 
A SOLDIER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
A GHOST STORY. 

It was shortly after the capture of the island of Guadaloupe from the French, 
in the year 180-, that my éour of duty placed me in command of a subaltern’s 
guard of Fort Matilda, where a division of the prisoners of war was then con- 
fined. Iremember the guard mounting of that morning. Never was there re- 
collected a more motley group than that which, under my command, marched on 
the parade ground. The officer, an Irishman; the serjeant, from the York Ran- 
gers, of the same nation ; half-a-dozen borderers from the 25th ; as many Ger- 
mans from the 5th battalion of the 60th, and several Africans from my own 
corps, the —th West India regiment figured in the “* Guard Report.” 

The day passed over in the intellectual manner usual with Subs on duty, 
namely, in writing out, and tearing to pieces the guard-report,—leaning over the 
parapet of the draw-bridge,—yawning over Dundas,—and arranging and re-ar- 
ranging the papers in my writing desk. Evening came. ‘The guard was turned 
out at “gun-fire.” I heard the drums of the different regiments, encamped or 
hutted at small distances round the town, beat the tattoo. My regimental coat 
and wings (for I was a Light Bob) were exchanged for the more comfortable blue 
surtout. The white beaver, the heavy costume of the day, gave place to a light 
and easy foraging cap; and my net hammock, fromthe Spanish main, was slung 
sufliciently low to allow my toe to reach the ground, that I might give it the sea- 
saw motion so agreeable to a West Indian.—‘* Who goes there !” shouts the 
sentinel at the gate.—-‘ Rounds.”-—‘ What rounds!”"—“ Grand rounds.” — 
* Guard turn out.”—Clash sound the horse's hoofs of the field officer on duty, 
as he retires from his examination of any post, and all is still again. 

At eleven o’clock I rouse myself, tie my bandana tight round my throat, and 
visit the sentinels ; nothing more to do till morning. I light my cigar, take a 
farewell glass of my swizzle, (cold rum and water, very weak, and which a 
West Indian only can mix,) and, reclining in my hammock, compose myself for 
a nap. 
phere of the guard-room, precluded the possibility of sleep. I arose and opened 
the jalousie to admit the sea-breeze, whose sudden and low moaning was just be- 
ginning to be heard. How lovely was the scene that met my view! ‘The moon 
had only just risen over the smoke-cloud that constantly hangs on the summit of 
Mount Soufriere ; which, lighted by her radiance, seemed like a palm tree of 





emerged from the crater of that ever-smoking furnace. The mountain itself 
rose dark, and giant-like, in deep shade ; its outline clearly defined against the 
cloudless transparent briliiancy of a tropical sky. Here and there a straggling 
moonbeain found its way to the bottom of some of the numerous ravines on the 
mountain's side, and sparkled with brilliant light reflected in the streams below. 


roofs of its houses, covered with the dew, glittered bright in the moon-light, 
which, as usual in that climate, was so clear as to render eyen the gay colouring 
of the verandahs and galleries plainly distinguishable ; while, in the foreground, 
the ramparts and glacis of Fort Matilda frowned in black and solemn grandeur. 
The night breeze blew cool and sweet; a thousand lizards chirped shrilly beneath 
the window ; while the melancholy tones of the sentinels, as they sung forth, 
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mouth opened and shut like a dying dog-fish, ‘‘Oh Massa Coptin !—(all the offi- 
cers are captains with the West Indian soldiers,) oh, Massa Coptin, me savee— 
sartin me safe—sure me go da kicke raboo—me die—me go da Guinea—me see 
da Jumbee!” I was but a new-comer ,in the colonies, and did not understand 

I demanded an explanation from the serjeant. “Sure, and plase yer 








him. 
honour, he says he saw the ‘ White Gentleman,’ that is the devil, your honour.” 
“The superstitious scoundrel! the prisoners have been endeavouring to terrify 
him,” exclaimed J; “turn out the relief this instaut ; take off his accoutrements; 
make a prisoner of him, and follow me to his post.” 

This was soon arranged; the sergeant and three men were selected; the 
word was given,— With ball-cartridge, prime and load ;"’ and off we marched 
towards the massive archway, dividing the lower from the upper compartment of 
the fortress, where the sentry had been posted, and where the French prisoners 
were locked up during the night-time.. We reached the spot. It was at the en- 
trance of a long covered way, or bomb-proof casemate, arched overhead, that 
we halted ; on each side of which was the row of doors leading to the prisoners’ 
quarters, and over each door, just at the spring of the arch, was a corresponding 
row of windows. ‘The wind blew fresh and cool in our faces as we looked up 
the passage, whose extremity was lost in darkness; but the moon threw her 
beams from behind us as we stood, enlightening a few paces within the avenue, 
and marking on the walls and ground a distinct, ‘cut shadow,” forming a percep- 
tible division between the clear, bright moonlight without, and the thick, gloomy 
darkness within the archway. I tried each door—all was fast; the sound of 
heavy sleepers from within, skewed, that whatever had disturbed Blackee, had 
not alarmed the prisoners. 

I passed through the archway. A lofty traverse, andits accompanying shallow 
ditch, divided it from, but did not prevent access to, a battery beyond. I passed 
round its end, and stood in the open space. Why I was alarmed, I know not, 
for I had often been there before; but true it is, a feeling of solemn awe crept 
over me, On finding myself within the precincts of a bastion, in whose ramparts 
were deposited the remains of such officers, whether English or French, as in 
former times had died within the fort. The low ridges of earth covering the 
British dead, were invisible among the rank and luxuriant growth of tropical ve- 


| getation ; but the wooden crosses, at the head of the resting-places of the French- 


men, were clearly distinguishable, although the huge building from which I had 
just emerged, threw its gloomy shadow over the limited space ; solemnizing, but 
not darkening the spot, where those, who had once fought fiercely in the “ battle 
plain,” now slept side by side, the calm, long sleep of death. 1 threw a hurried 
and inquiring glance round its boundary. No living object met my view. Slowly 
and pensively I returned to the soldiers I had left beyond the arch ; all there con- 
tinued still, and remained so for upwards of half an hour; at the end of which 
time, weary of inactivity, I placed one of the men on the duty which his fellow 
had abandoned, and proposed returning to the guard-house with the others. 
Scarcely had I turned my back for this purpose, when a shriek of terror burst 
from the newly placed sentinel; who, after for about a second presenting his 
musket down the archway, flung it violently from him, and fled precipitately, as 
also did the serjeant and hiscomrades. My eyes followed the direction of the 
levelled musket, and I do not fear being accused of cowardice when I say, I fol- 
lowed the example set me, and also ran away ; for never did a more fear-inspi- 
ring object meet the human vision, than that on which my terror-stricken gaze 
was now riveted. ‘The moon, as it shone brightly into the avenue, shewed me, 
near the summit of the arch, and almost on a level with my head, floating towards 
me, a human form, self-sustained in air, the arms of which were stretched out, 
as if to enfold me within their grasp. It was clad in a short tunic, of transparent 
white, which shewed more pure in contrast with the pitchy darkness behind it ; 
the head was not quite severed from the body, but hung upon the breast, attached 
to the neck by a slight portion of the skin on one side. ‘The legs were tossed to 
and fro in such a manner as clearly showed that the bones had been broken in 
many places ; and from the severed neck a stream of crimson blood gushed over 
the white raiment even to its feet. Covering my eyes with my hand, I fled to- 
wards the guard-room, and had nearly reached it, when the sound of distant 
laughter from the vessels moored below the fort struck on my ear, as if a ray of 
sunlight had pierced through the thickest darkness. The consequence of my 
conduct flashed at once upon my mind. I halted—my breast heaved—my knees 
trembled—and a profuse perspiration rushed from every pore. * 5 bt a 
Mustering every energy that fear had left me, I slowly retraced my steps. The 


* 





feelings of the condemned criminal, as he pices between his cell and the fatal 
gibbet, would be a state of bliss compared with what I suffered, and I en- 
deavoured to muster in my mind every motive that could stimulate me to 
exertion. 

At length I stood trembling and breathless on the spot I had quitted. Slowly 
I raised my eyes, and shuddering, closed them in terror, though nothing met my 
view within the dreary void before me. 


The heavy-toued bell of the fort tolled the hour of one. Reassured, I gazed 


| more earnestly towards the summit of the arch, and beheld, while the deep note 


| accompanied the motion 


In vain; the annoying buzz of the musquittoes, and the close atmos- | 


the brightest amber, gradually reddening to a flame colour, at the point where it | 


| vanished, and I became on the sudden strangely valiant. 


In the plain at the foot of the hill, stood the town of Basseterre; the low flat | their quarters. 


of the bell yet sounded in iy ear, the same frightful object emerging, as it were, 
from the solid masonry of the roof. It now hovered over my head in a horizontal 
position, which, as it floated nearer and lower, was changed for an upright one ; 
the breast dilated and swelled, as when one draws a heavy suspiration ; no sound 
Despair gave me courage. At my feet lay the loaded 
musket of the sentinel: I seized, and, cocking it, viewed the object of my dread 
more earnestly. The suepirations were continued, and I now saw that the head 
was but one unshapen battered mass of red raw flesh. 

Assuming as military a tone as terror would permit, I shouted, ‘‘ Who goes 
there '’ No answer. 

Again and again J shouted the soldiers challenge, though each time fainter and 
fainter. J now fancied I could almost touch it. Bringing the gun to my shoulder, 
I took aim,—'twas within a foot of the musket muzzle,—I fired. The loud 
echo was repeated a hundred-fold, reverberating hollowly from the arch before 
me, and more sharply from the grave-yard beyond. ‘Thick smoke filled and 
obscured the passage. I could not have missed,—my courage was as the nerve 
of despair. Slowly the breeze dissipated the dense smoke ; and there, fluttering 
wildly, like an eagle over its prey, and certainly now not more than two feet from 
my head, was this “thing of fear and dread.” I sprung upwards, and clasped 
itininy arms. I felt a slight resistance. Something snapped loudly; and a 
cloth, cold, dank, and damp, as the covering of the dead, enveloped my head 
and shoulders!!!  *T'wasno * unreal shade ;”—I felt twas substance. ‘Terror 
Sounds of human life 
were around and about me: the prisoners were alarmed, and talked loudly in 
Lights moved towards me from the guard-house, with the 
sounds of measured foot-steps. It was the sergeant and the entire guard. They 
moved in line, steadily, and with ported arms, ready for the charge ; and low at 
my feet lay the object of this warlike preparation. And what was it !—A s/urt 


| of white linen! which had been pinned by the sleeves to a drying line, reaching 


from a window of the casemate to the opposite one; to the collar was pinned 


a red nightcap and a pair of red garters, (the seeming stream of blood ;) and to: 


° ’ , oe | " . ‘ 
with prolonged and varying cadence, the customary warning of ‘ All’s Well,” | the bottom was attached a pair of stockings, (the jointless legs of my Guost !) 


| harmonized sweetly with the monotonous booming of the sea, that broke upon | ‘The line being rather slack, it had been wafted backwards and forwards in the 


the shore below the fortress. 
|. Leaving the window open, I resumed my place in the hammock ; and, while 
viewing the prospect before me, and inhaling the fragrance of my cigar, sweet 
and pleasing ideas of country and of home rose gradually within my mind. The 
landscape slowly faded from my view; the thoughts of kindred, of friends, and 
of the green banks of the Shannon, continued to mingle undefinedly with lofty 
palm trees, smoking mountains, cigars, swizzle, sentries, grand rounds, rum, and 
prisoners of war;—in a word, | was fast asleep; and so might have continued 
until morning, had I not been awakened by an unusual commotion in the men’s 
guard-room, separated from mine by a thin wooden partition only. The confu- 
sion of tongues at Babel was order and regularity compared with the uproar I now 
heard. The Irish serjeant’s brogue, as he alternately swore and blarneyed, rose 
clear and sonorous over the guttural grumbling of the Germans, the rumbling 
burr of the Northumbrians, and the jabbering, monkey-like squeak of iny own 
negroes; while at intervals I thought I could distinguish the low moanings of 
one in pain. To snatch my sabre from the table, and run into the adjoining room, 
was the thought and work but of a minute; and if the confusion of noises only 
was astounding, the scene that met my eyes, on crossing the threshhold, was 
perfectly alarming. A huge wood fire, that incongruous but invariable appurte- 
nance of a West Indian guard-room, threw its fitful beams on the rough and 

marked features of the whole assembled guard, who were congregated round a 
black soldier of my own regiment, nay of my own company, who lay on the 
hearth, agitated almost convulsively. His face, as the fire-light gleamed on it, 
was deadly pale. Yes, my friend, a black man can Jook pale; and nothing can 
te more horrible than the colour which at such a time the negro assumes. The 
blood forsakes the countenance; the lips become of a dull, yellow white; a cir- 
cle of bluish tinge surrounds the eyes ; the red veins in which, being swoln and 
filled with blood, seem of the hue of fire ; while the ivory whiteness of the teeth 
imparts to the whole face acharacter almost demoniacal. 

* I elbowed my way with difficulty through the circle, for authority seemed lost ; 
I shouted, stamped, swore, and at last was heard. ‘“ What is the meaning of all 
this confusion ?” 

“That black spalpeen has run away from his post, and never stopped to look 
behind him,” says the serjeant. ‘“ Where was he stationed!” “ In the arch- 
way by the prisoners’ quarters.” “Turn out the relief then, and post another 
sentinel.” Grumble went the Germans; the Northumbrians rumbled out their 
dissatisfaction ; the negroes squeaked, but no one moved. All the Irish blood 
in my veins rushed to my head, and was in “a tundhering big passion,” as the 
serjeant afterwards defined it. I again, and again demanded the cavse of all 
this uproar. No answer. | at length, by dint of shaking, kicking, roaring, and 
thumping, drew an answer from blackie himself; who gasped out, while his 
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breeze that blew down the passage, causing it to advance and recede ; and as 
it bellied with the wind, it seemed to dilate and to diminish in form, causing the 
before so evident suspiration, and giving it the appearance of supernatural ani- 
mation 

Need I say that the Court-Martial passed a lenient sentence on the poor black 
delinquent who had quitted his post? Need I enumerate the jests and jibes that 
poor J endured from my brother officers! And need I describe how sheepish I 
looked when, as I was beauing two belle Gaudaloupeans round the Place de 
Mars, one Sund:y evening after garrison parade, I heard my serjeant say, in no 
dulcet strains, to a comrade, as he touched his cap in passing: ** There! that’s 
the Irish officer who caught the Ghost !” ; 


G. 
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REMEDY FOR THE DRY ROT. 
MR. KYAN’S PATENT. 
From the last Number of the London Quarterly Review. 

Since this subject was last treated at any length in this Journal (vol. xxx., p. 
216,) a variety of authors have put forth books on it: but the only one of these 
that has acquired or merited much reputation is the very able one of Mr. 
Knowles ;* and even he does not leave the matter in so advanced a state as the 
admirable article Dry Rot in the supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
To that lucid and succint paper we may refer our readers for a satisfactory view 


| of the most interesting experiments and philosophic opinions that had been made 








| public respecting this subject down to 1824; and proceed to detail the results of 
some more recent reseatches—which several of the most eminent chemists of the 
time already speak of as having at length settled the whole question—in other 
words, led to the discovery of a means of preventing this disease in timber, at 
once universally applicable, cheap of cost, and unattended with any countervail- 
| ing disadvantages to the health of man. We shall not be so rash as to pronounce 
| any fixed judgment, while his Majesty’s Board of Admiralty see reason to con- 
tinue their trials of the proposed panacea ; for we can have no doubt that they 
will speak out as soon as an honest sense of duty to the public will permit them 
to do so.t But we think the progress already made in their cautious fine of ex- 
periment so considerable, that we shall be doing a service by directing genera? 
| 





* An Inquiry into the Means which have been taken to preserve the British Navy 
from the earliest to the present Times. By John Knowles, Secretary to the Committee 
of Surveyors of his Majesty’s Navy. 4to. ; 

Among the documents printed by Mr. Kyan is a very distinct report in his favoury 
drawn up, after a trial of three years, by Sir Robert Sepptng ; and probably the Board’s 
attention to the subject has been in some degree interrupted, in consequence of Sir Ro- 
bert’s retirement from the public: service, which occurred shortly after his signature was 
affixed to that certificate. 
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attention to the business, and stimulating private ship-builders, architects, and 
proprietors of woodland, to institute experiments of their own in various parts of 
the country, the results of which, if properly observed and recorded, may be of 
extreme value not only to themselves but to the community. 

At the beginning of this century one writer maintained that fungous plants 
were the causes of dry rot ; another answered him by exhibiting gigantic ravages 
of dry rot, where there were no fungi whatever; and, not to weary our readers 
with needless repetitions, botanists and chemists were at length content to ac- 
quiesce in old Pliny’s doctrine, that this species of disease in timber originates 
simply in the putrefaction of the vegetable juices of the wood, and may develope 
itself in the growth of fungi or otherwise, without being either less or more fatal 
in its effects. ‘Uhen came great controversies as to these vegetable juices them- 
selves :—some holding, that if the shipwright chipped off all the outer wood or 
alburmum, in which the juices are far more copious than in the heartwood, the 
danger would be at least reduced to a trifle ;—while others (of whom Bonaparte 
approved) were for limiting the felling of timber to the three months of winter pro- 
per;—and those who doubted the eflicacy of any of these plans—believing 
that dry rot begins with the heartwood under one set of circumstances, as infalli- 
bly as with the alburnum under another, and that the vegetable juices are by no 
means entirely out of the trunk or branches, even in the prime of January— 
argued in favour each of his own scheme for dealing with the juices in the 
felled timber ;—one recommending us to attack them by desiccation; a second 
by dissolution in running water; a third by antisepties, such as steeping in brine ; 


a fourth by the exhibition of oleaginous substances to prevent the access of the | 
atmospheric air, &c.—as to all which views and prescriptions see copious details | 


in the article of the Encyclopadia above referred to. 

There can be no doubt as to the partial efficacy of all these plans ,; but expe- 
rience has shown, that no one of them can be, in all circumstances, relied on prac- 
tically as a panacea for dry rot. ‘The process of desiccation by exposure to air 
and wind is the only one of them that has been largely adopted in our public 
establishments ; but in innumerable instances its failure has been lamentably and 
even early apparent. ‘The statements of Mr. Knowles on this head are precise 
and irrefragable. In every dockyard, (he says,) in spite of the best care and ar- 
rangement, it has often been the lot of the shipwright to find, that while the ex- 
ternal parts of the log, exposed to a free current of air, remained without spot or 
blemish, the work of corruption had hegun in the interior, to which the air could 
not penetrate with sufficient power. Whole stacks of timber would be found 
healthy for a certain number of inches inwards, but bored through at the centre 
with a creeping and spreading sore, from the fermentation of the juices compressed 
inthe “heart of oak.”* Fxactly the same has been the result of multifarious, 
though less extensive, experiments with oleaginous substances. None of them 
penetrate deep enough to protect the heartwood, when it is exposed to the vicis- 
situdes of heat and cold, moist and dry atmospheres. Nor has the scheme of 
dissolving the vegetable juices, so as to destroy their vitality, by steeping the 
timber in water, been able to bear the test on any large scale. In the case of 
such a customer as the navy, its mere tediousness and consequent expense, even 
were it proved to be perfectly effective, would be an insurmountable objection. 
As to the steeping in brine, we need only refer to some authorities quoted in this 
Journal on a former occasion, and which prove, beyond cavil, that the attraction 
for moisture which deliquescent salts possess, would render a vessel built of tim- 
ber thus dealt with, a complete hygrometer,—that the interior would be in a drip- 
ping state, which would not only expose the ship to destruction by wet rot, but be 
incalculably dangerous to the health of the ship's company,—and lastly, that the 
iron work would be rapidly corroded. 

Regarding, as far as we can perceive, the growth of fungi as the primary evil 
to be guarded against, the late illustrious philosopher, Sir Humphry Davy, threw 
out, in one of his early lectures at the Royal Institution, a hint that a solution 
of the deuto-chloride of mercury, which he had tried with success as a means 
of preserving insects, might perhaps be found available on a larger scale, and 
especially in the case of vegetable substances ; but no experiments appear to 
have followed this suggestion, chiefly, we believe, because Davy himself ex- 
pressed, shortly afterwards, a suspicion that, if such experiments were ever so 
successful, a poisonous atmosphere might be generated within a ship, or even a 
dwelling-house, constructed of timbers which had been saturated with such a 
preparation.t ‘The hint, in short, had the fate of so many now famous articles 
in the Marquis of Worcester's “ Century of Inventions :”-—it found a place in 
every successive treatise on dry rot; but no one thought of putting it to the 
test ; until a distiller of the city of London, who had never, it is said, heard of 
Davy's oliter dictum, in the course of some experiment on vegetable infusions, 
became so much impressed with the virtues of the very application which Davy 
had pointed out, that he was induced to begina series of experiments as to wood 
also ; and hencg the novel aspect under which the whole subject of dry rot at 
this moment presents itself. 

The theory of this ingenious person, in as far as we can gather it from his 
specification, and some printed documents now before us, and we must add from 
a very clever lecture lately delivered by Mr. Faraday, may be considered as 
founded on the great truth thus succinctly stated by Fourcroy: “The aim of 
nature in exciting fermentation is to render more simple the compounds formed 
by vegetation and animalization, and to employ these in ew combinations.” 
Mr. Knowles, in commenting on Foureroy's dictum, says,— 

“Thus is the great law of nature fulfilled, that the death of one body shall 
give life to other. When the animal dies, and fermentation takes place, flies 
deposit their eggs, maggots are formed, and the fleshy parts are destroyed; when 


the vegetatile body falls, it is eaten by worms of another kind, or destroyed by | 


fungi; and if, in consequence of the employment of art, the duration of either is 
extended, that slow but sure destroyer, Time, at length senders them to their 
native earth, to serve, in their turn, for nutriment.’—Knowles, p. 112. 

In the next paragraph Mr. Knowles advances another and a very important 
step :— 

“When an animal or vegetable body is deprived of life, the very principles 
which were the causes of its nutriment becomes the means of its decay. To 
bring about decomposition the same agents are necessary as to promote vegeta- 
tion,—air, heat, and moisture, under proper modifications and combinations. In 
a vegetable body, when the fermentative process begins, the vessels or fibres of 
which it is composed are put in motion ; a separation of them takes place ; the 
volume is consequently enlarged, and it generally suffers an alteration of colour. 
As the process advances towards putrefaction, heat is evolved, and carbonic gas 
is disengaged.”°—Ib. 

Mr. Knowles, in this last passage, approached the verge of his successor’s 
‘theory ; which may be thus briefly stated. In the germination which conyerts 
the acern into an oak, and in the putrefactioa which reduces the felled tree to a 
bed of fungi, or a hive of insects,—the same great vegetative principle is at 
work. Vegetable albumen (combined, in various proportions, with farinaceous, 
mucilaginous, and saccharine matter) is the primary constituent of every seed. 
When exposed to atmospheric air under a certain temperature,—not lower than 
32° nor higher than 100° of Fahrenheit,—the germinating power is brought 
into action. and the seed becomes atree. ‘The first year’s growth forms the 
pith, the alburnum, and the bark : in the following year, or years, the pith be- 
comes heart-wood, and when that is once formed, every succeeding season adds 
another concentric layer of alburnum, which in its turn becomes ultimately 
heart-wood. The bark has an expansive growing power, so as to admit the 
yearly extension of the alburnum ; but it has also a strong compressive energy, 
expelling moisture from the layers that successively assume the character of 
beart-wood,—but not expelling the vegetable albumen, which, squeezed into a 
concrete form, remains shut up in the interstices, even to the very centre of the 
tree. The active vitality of the tree is in the alburnum, through the vessels of 
which, perpendicularly and also laterally, the sap ascends and circulates ; but the 
principle of vitality,—the albumen of the parent seed,—continues to be present, 
though dormant, in the compactest tissue of the heart of oak ; and capable, 
even after the lapse of centuries, during which it has been preserved from the 
action of air and moisture, of exhibiting its vegetative power on being exposed 
to these influences. 

If we grant these premises,—in support of which we are referred to a very 
beautiful chapter in Mr. Lindley’s recent work on botany and to innumerable un- 
doubted facts, recorded In existing treatises on dry rot, especially in the masterly 
Essay in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica,—it will begin to be 
pretty clear that no process of desiccation ought to be the object of the physi- 
ologist who would strike at the root of this malady ; but that he ought to search 
for the means of destroying the latent element of vitality in the central body of 
the tree,—of extirpating the dormant life of the concrete albumen. ‘The prac- 
tical inquirer, whose operations have suggested this paper, asserts, accordingly, 
that he has satisfied himself, by a course of experiments continued during not 

* We quote one of the instances attested by Mr. Knowles :—“ In the middle of the 
ryear 18144 stack of timber was formed in Deptford yard, according to a plan recom- 
pr wen by Mr. Sowerby, and this was carried on under his inspection. The method 
of lorming the pile was as follows :—There were sixteen piers formed of brick, with 


‘stone caps placed in four rows, upon pavement, lying at an angle of inclination to carry | 


off the rain-water : these were three feet six inches in hei ht, and ten feet asunder. On 
-each pier two pigs of iron ballast were laid, which being po Renan and two feet 
ten inches long, made the height of the supports four feet. On these, pieces of sided 
oak tiinber were laid as skids, and other pieces crossed them, with a cousiderable sepa- 
ration between each, and by this manner of stowage the pire was rais d several tiers. 
The timber remained in this state till June 1820,a period of five years, when it was 
unstacked for use ; although it was a little rent, it had externally a fine and sound ap- 
pearance, but the whole was found to be more or less internally decayed, except in those 
parts where the timber had crossed ; the heart of the seve «i pieces resembled the soft 
spongy sap-wood, or, as it is sometimes ealled, touch-wood, but there was no appear- 
ance of fungus either externally or internally.” 
ri This suspicion, we believe, occurred to Sir Humphry Davy, and also to Mr. 

‘araday, when they were consulted by Earl Spencer on the @ppearance of dry rot in 
his Lordship's magnificent library at Althorp, 


Che Albion, 
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| less than ten years, that this object has been attained,—that the primary cause 
| of all vegetable fermentation is neutralized by the deutochloride of mercury, ex- 
actly as Sir H. Davy had ascertained its efficacy in neutralizing the primary ele- 
ment of animal decay. The true principle of action, he says, in almost every 
| antidote, is affinity for the bane or poison to be neutralized or destroyed. Albu- 
| men, in animal and in vegetable snbstances, is the main element of physical vi- 
| tality, and consequently of fermentation and putrefaction. Every tyro who 
walks an hospital knows that white of egg is the simplest antidote to corrosive 
sublimate ; and in like manner, when a solution of sublimate is applied to tim- 
ber, it at once penetrates the alburnum, and then flies to the heart-wood,— 
combining with the albumen, whether in an active or a dormant state, and kill- 
ing it. 

Mr. Faraday, of the authority of whose name we need not say anything, ex- 
| pressed himself in the outset of his lecture of the 22d February last, as having 
| been very soon impressed that this theory, and the practice thereon founded, 
| would, in all probability, stand the test of experiment. ‘The subject appeared 

so important in itself, and the doctrine of the new application so just ex facie, 
that he took considerable pains in examining into the matter—visiting from time 
to time the fanks of the patentee’s establishment, watching the progress of the 
experiments at Woolwich, and also trying the thing for himself in a variety of 
ways, in his own laboratory. He proceeded to narrate, in the first place, the 
| history of the experiments which had been made in London and at Woolwich, as 
| to separate pieces of wood, and to exhibit to his audience abundant specimens 
of the results. ‘The display was a most curious one,—but 
* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam qu sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus ;” 
and we shall content ourselves with a very brief and imperfect repetition of things, 
which certainly must have left an extraordinary impression on the mind of every 
eye-witness. 

The “ fungus pit” at Woolwich is a subterranean chamber, lined with wood in 
the worst possible stages of corruption; it is kept extremely damp, generates 
carbonic acid gas in profusion, and. in short, forms, as its name implies, a per- 
fect hot-bed for the growth of all those fungi that used to be considered as the 
causes, but which are only the most usual symptoms, of dry rot. It is a proverb 
| among the people of the dockyard, that a month in the Aole is worse for a bit of 
| timber, than ten years in almost any possible situation out of it:—and the go- 
vernment, pestered with the eternal applications of the rot-doctors, have hitherto 
found their safety-valve in this fungus pit. Mr. Knowles concluded one of his 
chapters with a distinct statement that no prepared timber, exposed during twelve 
months to the action of this ordeal, had, unless insulated by some other sub- 
stance, “ entirely resisted the mfluence of the gas.” We have ourselves visited 
this noxious place, and seen an hour and a half elapse, after opening the trap- 
door, before a candie would burn six inches beneath the surface. Blocks of tim- 
ber—oak, elm, pine, beech, &c.—prepared with the solution of sublimate, have 
now, as Mr. Faraday said, and as the printed documents before us prove distinctly, 
stood the test of the fungus pit, without exhibiting the slightest symptom of de- 
cay, during no less a period some of them than five years: and these, instead of 
| being insulated by means of some heterogeneous substance, had been lying on 
| the fungus-spread floor of the dungeon, each with an unmedicated fragment of 
the very same tree, and of the like bulk, close by its side—every one of which 
unprepared pieces was found at the opening of the pit in rapid progress to de- 
composition. The results of various experiments, instituted by Sir Robert 
Smnirke, the eminent architect, with a view to his own professional business, 
were in like manner detailed, and his evidence as to the power of timbers pre- 
pared in this method to resist the action of dropping eaves, &c. during a course 
of time sufficient to bring utter decay upon unprepared ones similarly exposed, 
was not less satisfactory than the upshot of the long trials at Woolwich. 

The prima facie efficacy of the application was illustrated, as some thought 
even more remarkably, by the exhibition of pieces of canvass, and even of de- 
licate calico cloth, which had been placed during from two to three months on 
the floor of the fungus pit. The prepared pieces came out entirely sound, while, 
of the unmedicated counterparts, there remained nothing but a few mildewed 
strings that fell to pieces at the touch 

The lecture stated, on the authority of Mr. Kyan, that cubes of oak, Memel 
pine, &c., containing each 216 cubical inches, imbibe, notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of their structures, as nearly as can be measured, the very same quanti- 
ty of the solution—about five ounces each; a quantity so small, that the expense 
of the operation is a mere trifle, compared with the result. The process 
is of course rapid in a plank, compared witha solid log. Fir deals take in their 
guantum within forty-eight hours—a beam of oak is not saturated under a month; 
but what is a month, when we think of the years always considered necessary 
for the seasoning of timber in the usual process of drying? 

There remained to be anawered certain important questions—to one of which 
we have already alluded. How long will the antiseptic virtue of this medicated 
tumber abide in it? Will not the corrosive sublimate, essentially a poison, be 








| disengaged from the vegetable body with which it has combined, under exposure | 


| to air and moisture! And if this be the case, will not the wood lose its protection 
against the usual sources of dry rot, while, at the same time, the disengaged 
poison mingles with and contaminates the atmosphere breathed by the ship's 
crew! 
Mr. Faraday proceeded to detail a very ingenious series of experiments, in 
} which these startling doubts had led him to engage; and the issue of which, as 
far as they go, is satisfactory. Mr. Kyan stated that, on the contact of corrosive 
sublimate with any vegetable juice containing albumen, a new combination, a 
tertium quid, results ; and upon this view Mr. Faraday experimented. He found 
that prepared canvas, and calico, when washed in water until a certainty was ob- 
tained that that fluid would remove nothing more, still gave mercury to weak 


nitric acid; the presence of a mercurial compound, proof against water, was | 


thus, he thought, established—and he inferred that it could evolve, under ordinary 
circumstances of exposure, no noxious vapour whatever. 

Enough has, we hope, been said to attract the notice of distant readers, to a 
subject which appears to be fixing every day more firmly the attention of the 
scientific circles in the metropolis. Whether the process of Mr. Kyan is as yet 
entitled to be sanctioned by the use of government in our public establishments 
—and whether the exainple of Sir Robert Smirke, who has applied timber thus 
medicated in various new buildings under his charge, (in the Temple for in- 
stance,) will of itself be sufficient to stimulate the researches of his professional 
rivals, we do not pretend tu say: but shall conclude witha very few observations 
on the benefits, national and domestic, which could not fail to result from the 
discovery and general adoption of a cheap, safe, and efficacious preventive of 
ery rot. 

A single and simple fact, stated in three words, will perhaps bring the matter 
home to the reader's imagination, as readily as any given number of calculations 
andestimates. ‘The Benbow was built in 1813; dry rot infected her; and she 


was repaired in 1818, at Portsmouth, without ever having been to sea, at the ex- | 


pense of £45,000 

If the new or perfected invention, of which we have been treating, should 
answer even to the extent which Mr. laraday said he considered to have been 
already placed beyond all doubt, it is obvious that the saving to the nation would 
be most important. Indeed, if it should come to no more than sparing us the 
expense of having all our ship timber felled many years before it is used, that, on 
so large a stock, would be no trivial saving. But we confess, when we think of 
five years in the fungus pit having left neither spot nor blemish on any one of 


the case. 

In buildings on shore, more particularly large and public ones, only occasionally 
heated by tires, the effects of this timber-pest have of Ixte been almost as de- 
structive and costly asin the fleet and the dock-yard. The palace of Kew,a 
very recent structure, was obliged to be levelled to the ground solely from this 
cause: we believe we might say very nearly the same of the Royal Lodge in 
Windsor Park, demolished, all but a single room, immediatly after the death of 
its founder King George IV. ; and we fear there is truth in the prevalent report, 
that the malady has already manifested itself in the newly restored parts of 
Windsor Castle itself. In the churches lately erected in and about London, the 
damage caused in this way is known to be enormous; and we think Sir R. 
Smirke deserves much credit for taking the lead among his professional brethren 
in giving a full trial to an invention which, to say the least of it, appears to 


chief. 

There are many persons who have examined into this affair, and formed ex- 
pectations more extensive than we have as yet hinted at. According to them 
| the alburnum, which is at present chipped off all timbers before they are ap- 

plied to the purposes of ship building, on account of its being more liable to dry 
rot than the heart-wood which it encircles, is thus liable only from its greater 
porosity and the consequent more ready exposure of its albumen to the action of | 
heat and moisture; but, if saturated with the solution of sublimate, will be just 
48 secure against dry rot as heart-wood, and available accordingly for a variety 
of naval purposes. They say the same as to larch and other woods, hitherto | 
little used, in consequence chiefly of their porosity ; and if they are right, (which 
in theory they seem to be,) the prospect held out to our planters, especially those 
in the north of Scotland, and we may add to the Canadian timber-trade, is cer- | 
| tainly a most favourable one. The greater porosity of the American pine is, no 
| doubt, the principal, if not the only source of its inferior estimation, as com- | 
| pared with that of the Baltic. 
| Mr. Faraday concluded his very interesting lecture on this subject, with some 

observations on the fears expressed by certain timber merchants, that, if the new 
invention should be found to realize such expectations as these, the demand for 
their commodity would be much abridged. He answered, that if wood-work 
lasted longer than it does, it would be used much more extensively ; that the de- 





nine specimens, we are inclined to consider this as a very subordinate feature of | 


hold out a fair promise of striking at the roots of this great and growing mis- | 


| vigour of his strong constitution. 


— } 


mand for out-houses, sheds, and inclosures of all sorts would be prodigious ; and 
that what most interested him in the whole affair was the prospect of great ad- 
ditional space and comfort being given to the domestic accommodations of the 
poorerclasses. ‘I am inclined,” he said, ‘to think, that the cottage will feel 
the benefit more than the palace.” 


Police, 


MARLBOROUGH-STREET.—Mike Smith, a ragged young urchin, who, though 
hardly able to peep over the bar, has been in custody more than a dozen times 
for petty thefts, was yesterday charged by William King, an industrious cobbler 
and ginger-beer maker, with having stolen a bottle of “ginger pop” from his 
stall. 

The prosecutor declared that the neighbourhood of his stall was so infested 
with “young warmint,” that he found it utterly impossible to turn an honest 
penny by his “ginger pop ;” for if his eyes were off the board for an instant, 
he was sure to discover that a bottle or two had suddenly vanished. While he 
was busily employed on Monday last, he happened to cast his eyes where the 
“ ginger pop” stood, when he was very much surprised to see a bottle move off 
the board, without any person apparently being within sight. Upon looking out 
at the door the mystery was explained, for there he saw the young delinquent 
making a rapid retreat on all-fours, with the ginger pop, the cork of which had 
flown out, fizzing out of his breeches’ pocket. After a smart chase he overtook 
him, and then proceeded to examine the contents uf his pinafore, which was 
bundled round him. ‘This led to the discovery that the young prisoner had been 
on a most successful forage fora diner. He had a delicate piece of pickled 
pork, a couple of eggs, part of a loaf, and a handsome china basin, all of which 
he admitted was the result of his morning's labours. 

The boy having been already remanded for a week, 

Mr. Dyer, upon learning that his parents were quite unable to keep him from 
the streets, ordered that he should be detained until some arrangement was made 
with the parish to which he belonged. 

The boy, when removed to the lock-up-room, which familiarity had taught him 
to regard with indifference, amused himself in giving vent to a poetical inspira- 
tion in the following admonitory distich, which he scratched on the wall :— 

“Him as prigs wot is'nt his’n, 
“ Wen he’s cotched vil go to pris’n.” 


—@——. 
Suniiiavy. 


Backgammon Boards.—We frequently see backgammon boards with backs let- 
tered as if they were two folio volumes. ‘The origin of it was this :—Enudes, 
Bishop of Sully, forbade his clergy to play at chess. As they were resolved not 
| to obey the commandment, and yet dared not have a chess-board seen in their 
| houses or cloisters, they had them hound and lettered as books, and played at 

night, before they went to bed, instead of reading the New Testament or the 
| lives of the Saints; and monks called the draft or chess-boards their wooden gos- 
pels. ‘They had also drinking vessels bound to resembie the breviary, and were 
found drinking when it was supposed they were at prayer. 

Corns.—Nearly nine tenths of mankind are troubled with corns; a disease 
that is seldom or never occasioned but by strait shoes. All methods of extract- 
ing corns seem but to afford temporary relief, and never will be attended with 
complete success unless attention be paid to the shoes. It is very dangerous 
to cut corns too deep, on account of the multiplicity of nerves running in every 
direction of the toes. Easy shoes, frequent bathings of the feet in lukewarm 
water, with a little salt and pot-ash dissolved in it, and a plaster made of equal 
parts of gum galbanum, saffron and camphor are the best remedies that can be 
recommended, against this troublesome complaint. The bunicn is produced by 
the same cause asthe corn—the irritation of which, namely, pressure, being ex- 
tended to the cellular substance, oceasions thickening of it with effusion. The 
treatment recommended for corns will succeed in case of bunions, but in conse- 
quence of the greater extension of the disease the cure of course is more te- 
dious.— Toilette of Health, Beauty &¢. 

Whig and Tory.—Your Tory is a tough, stoi, unflinching, impenetrable, 
and immovable fellow ; one that will “stand” indeed, but not “ deliver,’ as he 
| has made others do—one that will not let us “ bring him along,” when we would 
escort him with all convenient quiet and gentleness—one that scorns to be coer- 
ced, fond as he is of coercion, and that will not be tempted, charm we never so 
wisely. Now your Whig, on the contrary, though he would be what his rival, 
the Tory, is, if he could—cannot. He is infirm of purpose—and lets “I dare 
not,’ wait upon “JT would.” He isa weak, shallow, vacillating—albeit, a cun- 
ning creature. He wil! not “ move on” of his own free will and accord, but he 
may be madetomove. He is insensible neither to force nor flattery. He may 
be led at one time, and driven at another. He will do any thing when the time 
comes, rather than give up office—a thing which he will never dream of ventur- 
ing upon, except just at the moment when he knows the people are ready to lift 
| him irresistibly up again into the place he had pretended to relinquish. It is with 
| Whiglings, as with Whigs—they are all more or less to be worried and agitated 
, into the liberal course they pretend to love : (vide the debate of March 18th— 
the ‘ modifications” in the court martial clause, the softenings down, the givings- 
way—the adoption of Mr. Abercrombie’s suggestion, that a sort of standing com- 
missicn should be sent into disturbed districts, to try offenders, in lieu of courts- 
martial)—while your Tory, pledged not to stir aninch, sticks to his pledges with 
a fidelity ‘worthy of a better fate,” and clings to his position as though the 
| ground he stands on were not already crumbling under his feet—True Sun.— 
| (Radical Paper.) 
| How to Detect Adulterated Coffee —Put a spoonful of Coffee in a glass of cold 
water; if the coffee be genuine it will swim at the top, and the water remain 
clear; if adulterated, the choicoree or succory will immediately separate from 
the coffee, and thicken the water. 


A Parliamentary paper has just been printed, containing an account of the 
; Rumber of acres of land in Great Britain under the cultivation of hops in 1832, 
| from which it appears that there were 47,101 acres cultivated with hops in that 
| year. ‘The duty upon hops of the growth of 1832 amounted to £241,771. 
George the Third being very near-sighted, once touched the sun-dial on 
Windsor Terrace rather roughly. ‘ Let it alone, your honour,” said the sen- 
tinel. ‘ Dost not know me!” said the Kingsomewhat haughtily. ‘ Yes, Sire,’ 
| replied the soldier, without being in the least moved; ‘* yes, Sire, I do; but 
| your Majesty knows I must obey orders.’ The King immediately put a piece of 
| gold into his hand. 


| 


| A splendid dinner was lately given to Captain Polhill, bythe principal mem- 

bers of Drury-lane theatre, and several gentlemen, supporters of the drama (Lord 
| William Lennox in the chair,) at Gould’s London Hotel, Albemarle-street, on 
the Gallant Captain’s retirement from the lesseeship of the theatre. A hand- 
some subscription has also been entered into to present Capt. Polhill with a 
| piece of plate. 

















At the last Drawing-room there were two more fashionable debutantes of dis- 
tinction, 7. ¢. the Lady Rosa Nugent, only daughter of the Marquess of West- 
meath, niece to the Marquess of Salisbury, and grand daughter of the Dowager 
Marchioness ; and Lady Mary Geraldine Talbot, daughter and coheiress of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, premier Earl of the Empire. 
| Lady Harriet Montague Scott, youngest sister of the Duke of Buccleugh will 
| make her debué this season. Her Ladyship will shortly come to Montague House 
from Hastings to be presented at Court. 

Persian Midwives.—It is usual, when the labour is protracted, for the nurse to 
apostrophize the invisible being whose appearance is so earnestly desired; and, 
in invoking the infant, as if it were endowed with the power of exertion to 
abridge the delay of its coming, the nurse uses entreaties of the most affectionate 
nature, as the following tender verses wi!! show :— 

O, thou sweet and gentle child ! 
Why this long delay? 

Pure thou art, and undefiled— 
Prithee come away. 





| Cherub! what hast thou to fear? 

Love and joy await thee here, 
Sweet! no longer stay. 

The water is warm to bathe thee, 

Thy raiment is ready to swathe thee, 
Then why this long delay ? 


Thy mother’s fair bosom is throbbing with pleasure, 

Impatient to yield thee its balmy treasure ; 

And thy cradle is ready to rock thee to rest; 

Come away, then, and let thy fond mother be blest. 

Come away, come away ! 

The Duke of Wellington seems to take a pleasure in giving proofs of the 
The other day, before appearing at Lady Salis- 
bury’s rout, his Grace hunted at Strathfieldsaye ; after a hard run of at least 46 
miles, he set out for Hatfield, which is a journey of about 62 miles, and appeared 
at Lady Salisbury’s the same evening, one of the most lively of the party. 

M. Victor Jacquemont.—A distingnished French naturalist, who was in Lon- 
don a few years back, previous to embarking for India, died on the 7th of Dec. 
last, at Bombay. of a liver complaint, which had attacked him in Rajpitana. He 
visited the Himalaya, passed through the Punjah, and entered Cashmere in May 
1831; he afterwards traversed Thibet, and penetrated a short distance into Chi- 
nese Tartary. He was on his way to the south, when his career was thus fully 
terminated ; he has left voluminous materials, respecting geology, botany, sta~ 
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tistics, &c., which are doubtless of great value. He was a foreign member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and had not completed his 32d year at the time of his 
decease. He was buried with military honours, as a member of the Legion of 
Honour ; and his funeral was attended by the members of government, and a 
large assemblage of other gentlemen’ Thus, within a very short period, science 
has lost two most devoted and enthusiastic of her followers in the East—Dr. 
Turnbull Christie, whose plans of extensive usefulness were destined to be cut 
short on the very spot where he had hoped to commence them, and M. Jacque- 
ment, while in the midst of his eager pursuit of the objects for which he had 
been specially despatched to India. 

The Levee.—His Majesty held a Levee on the Sth of May, when the following 
among numerous other presentations took place :— 

Mr. Andrew Buchanan, attached to his Majesty’s Mission to the United States 
of America, by Viscount Palmerston. 

Major Sir Francis Lee, K. C., R. M., on having received the honour of 
Knighthood, by Major-General Sir James Cockburn, Bart., K. C. H : 

Major-General Sir George Elder, K. C. B., on receiving his Majesty’s permis- 
sion to accept and wear the insignia of a Knight Commander of the Royal and 
Military Order of St. Ferdinand, by his Grace the Duke of Gordon. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Arbuthnot, on his appointment to the 90th Light Infantry, 
by the Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Leahy, on his departure for foreign service, by Lord Fred. 
Fitzclarence. 

Vice-Admiral Plampin, on his return from the Continent, by Sir James Gra- 
ham. 

Lieutenant-General White, on his marriage, by Sir William Clinton, G. C. B. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, on being appointed to command in the 
Mediterranean, by Sir James Graham. 

Major-General Davy, by Lord Hill. 

Lientenant-Colonel Macintosh, on his return from Canada, and appointment 
to the 3d Class of the Royal Guelphic Order, by General Lord Hill. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Brough, upon his appointment to command the Royal Ar- 
tillery, Nova Scotia, by the Master-General of the Ordnance. 

Major Stewart, on his return from North America, and on being appointed 
_e of the Guelphic Order, by Major-General Sir A. Barnard, 

Lieutenant Robert Manners, 79th Highlanders, on departure for Canada, by 
Sir H. Douglas.—London Times. 

PLAN OF NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 
London, May 11. 

I. That every slave, upon the passing of this act, should be at liberty to claim, 
before the protector of slaves, custos of the parish, or such other officer as shall 
be named by his Majesty for that purpose, to be registered as an apprenticed 
labourer. 

II. That the terms of such apprenticeship should be—: 

Ist. That the power of corporal punishment should be altogether taken from 
the master, and transferred to the magistrate. 

2d. That in consideration of food and clothing, and such allowances as are 
now made by law to the slave, the labourer should work for his master three 
fourths of his time, leaving it tobe settled by contract whether for three fourths of 
the week or of each day. 

3d. That the labourer should have a right to claim employment of his master 
forjthe remaining one fourth of his time, according to a fixed scale of wages. 

4th.. That during such one fourth of his time, the labourer should be at liberty 
to employ himself elsewhere. 

Sth. That the master should fix a price upon the labourer at the time of his 
apprenticeship. 

6th. That the wages to be paid by the master should bear such a proportion 
to the price fixed by him, that for the whole of his spare time, if given to the 
master, the negro should receive 1-12th of his price annually ; and in proportion 
for each lesser term. 

7th. That every negro, on becoming an apprentice, shall be entitled to a money 
payment weekly, in lieu of food and clothing, should he prefer it, the amount to 
be fixed by a.magistrate with reference to the actual cost of the legal provision. 

8th. That every apprenticed labourer be bound to pay a portion, to be fixed, 
of his wages, half yearly, to an officer to be appointed by his Majesty. 

9th. That in default of such payment the master to be liable and, in return, 
may exact an equivalent amouut of labour without payment in the succeeding 
half year. 

10th. That every apprenticed negro, on payment of the price fixed by his mas- 
ter, or such portion of it as may from time to time remain due, be absolutely free. 

1ith. That every such apprentice may borrow the sum so required, and bind 
himself, by contract before a magistrate, for a limited period, as an appren- 
ticed labourer to the lender. 

III. That a loan to the amount of £15,000,000 sterling to be granted to the 
proprietors of West Indian estates and slaves, on such security as may be ap- 
proved by commissioners appointed by the Lords Commissioners of his Majes- 
ty’s Treasury. 

IV. That such loan be distributed among the different colonies, in a ratio 
compounded of the number of slaves, and the amount of exports. 

V. That the half year payment here in before authorized to be made by 
the apprenticed negroes be taken in liquidation of so much of the debt contracted 
by the planter to the public. 

VI. That all children who at the time of the passing of this act shall be under 
the age of six years be free, and be maintained by their respective parents. 

VII. That in failure of such maintenance, they be deemed apprentices to the 
master of the parents (without receiving wages,) the males till the age of 24, 
the females to the age of 20, at which periods respectively they and their chil- 
dren, if any, shall be absolutely free. 

VIII. That this act shall not prevent his Majesty from assenting to such acts 
as may be passed by the Colonial Legislatures for the promotion of industry or 
the prevention of vagrancy, applicable to all classes of the community. 

IX. That upon the recommendation of the local legislatures, his Majesty 
will be prepared to recommend to Parliament, out of the revenues of this 
country, to grant such aid as may be deemed necessary for the due support of 
the administration of justice, of an efficient police establishment, and of a 
general system of religious and moral education. 

Fatal Duel.—A hostile meeting touk place on the 4th of May, near Portobello, 
Dublin, between John Peter Wildon, Esq. of Molesworth street, and Henry 
Power White, Esq., of Golden Villa, ‘Tipperary, when the latter gentleman 
was shot through the head, at the first fire, and fell dead on the field. 

The naval affairs of the young Queen of Portugal do not bear so promising 
an aspect. The sailors were greatly dissatisfied at the delays that had taken 
place in answering their demands for payment, and required the immediate 
settlement of their arrears, amounting to 16,000/. ‘They threatened to set sail 
for England if their demands were not satisfied ; and on the morning the Royalist 
sailed from Oporto, Admiral Sartorius’s squadron also left the roads for Vigo. 

TURKEY. 

Paris, May 4.—The government has received news from Constantinople to 
the 16th of April. 

On the 30th of March, M. de Verennes, the first Secretary of the King’s 
embassy in that capital, set out for the camp of Ibrahim, with Amedji-Effendi of 
the Porte. 

He was the bearer of a hatti-sheriff, by which the Grand Seignior accorded to 
the Pacha of Egypt the investiture of the four Pacha-lics of Syria, namely, 
Taint-Jean-d’Acre, Damas, Aleppo, Tripoli, and their dependencies. 

Ibrahim has renounced his pretensions to Diarbekir, and to the districts of 
Alaza and Leftkeli: but he has reserved the question relative to the districts 
of Adana and Orfa, which will be discussed at Alexandria. 

In the mean time he has consented, at the request of M. de Verennes, to eva- 
cuate Asia Minor. His movement of retreat was to have commenced on the 30th 
of April. 

This act confers on Mehemet Ali, independent of the pachalics with which 
he has been invested for a considerable time, the whole of Syria. 

THE DUCHESS OF BERRY. 
Telegraphic Despatch from Blaye, May 10. 
The Commandant of Blaye to M. the President of the Council: 

Madame the Duchess of Berry was safely «lelivered of a daughter this morn- 
ing, at half past three o’clock. ‘The pains of travail lasted twenty minutes. 

M. Dubois, as well as myself, was a witness of the accouchment. The other 
witnesses arrived afterwards.—-The verification will be made in the manner agreed 
upon between the Duchess and me. She will herself present the infant, and 
declare that it belongs te her. 

The mother and the infant are well; only the little girl is somewhat feeble. 
The Duchess is full of maternal affection. She declares that she will not have 
# nurse. 

At the moment of signing the declaration, Deneux added, “I have delivered 


Madame the Duchess of Berry, the lawfol wife of Count Hector Luchesi Palli, | 


Prince of Campo Franco, Gentleman of the Chamber of the King of the Two 
Sicilies. 
MEETING IN LONDON FOR FORMING A NATIONAL 
CONVENTION.- A POLICEMAN KILLED. 


London, May 14.—During the last week, bills have been issued, stating that a meet- } 


ing would be held in Coldbath-fields, in order to adopt the preliminary measures neces- 
sary for the calling together of a National Conventlon. In consequence of that bill, 
on Friday a Proclamation was issued by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, declaring that such a meeting would be illegal and dangerous to the public peace, 
and warning all persons to keep away, as the authorities had received orders to main- 
tain the peace at all hazards. 
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Accordingly, on Monday morning, the police began to arrive at Gray’s Inn-lane be- 
fore twelve o’clock in great numbers; they were disposed of in stable-yards in the 
neighbourhood of the intended place of meeting. 

Before nine oclock, Lord Melbourne and the two commissioners of the police, Col. 
Rowan and Mr. Mayne, with about a dezen magistrates, had assembled at the White 
Hart Gray’s Inn-lane. 

By about one o’clock there were from six to seven hundred persons in the field, 
which number has increased to upwards of one thousand by two o’clock, the hour 
named for the chairman to open the meeting. Inthe meantime those assembled were 
amused by two professed infidels who promulgated their doctrines. 

A Mr. Mee got upon the paling, and, after thanking the meeting for the honour they 
had conferred on him, said, ; was glad to see before him so many noble men. It was 
not the coronet, or the flashing equipage, that made a noble man, though in the eyes of 
the world they made noblemen, but he gave that name to those he saw around him be- 
cause they were the producing power—the great weaith of the country, He was thank- 
ful to the Whig ministry—who had given an importance to the meeting which it other- 
wise would have wanted—(cheers and hisses)--but the question now for them to con- 
sider was, whether, as they had met under such disadvantages, they should go on— 
cries of ‘*Go on, go on”’)—or, whether they should adjourn till another and more con- 
venient opportunity? (Cries of ** No, no; go on, go on.” He was but a working 
man, with a family, therefore, if they were net prepared to give to his family one tenth 
of their earnings, they should not cry ** Go on.’ 

The speaker was here interrupted by the cry of “ police,” who had arrived at the end 
of Calthorpe-street, and turned right across it, when they advanced in double quick 
time upon the meeting. Another party came up by aside street, and also attacked 
those assembled. 

The chairman made some further remarks, and called outto the meeting to “* stand 
firm ;” but with those words in his mouth, he jumped down from his position, and on 
an opening being made for him, he escaped by the back of the House of Correction. 
The police came on, and used their statfs pretty freely, their object being evidently to 
catch the chairman, and those connected with him in the meeting. 

The meeting was dispersed in two or three minutes, running inall directions. Many 
heads were broken; and we are sorry for the character of Englishmen, to say, that 
one policeman, named Robert Cully, letter C 95, was stabbed through the heart and 
died in less than ten minutes after. Other two men of the same division were stabbed 
—one through the arm, and the other in the side, but they are expected to do well. 

The police to the number of upwards of 1300 then formed in the neighbouring streets, 
and sent out parties in pursuit of those who were implicated in the day’s proceedings. 
Before five o’clock they had got upwards of thirty prisoners, among whom was Mr. Lee 
or Leigh, and several of the committee: they had also succeeded in capturing all the 
flags of the Union that were present, eight in number, with various devices, and some 
summoned with the red cap of liberty. We left at six o’clock, when all was quiet : part 
of the police had then retired, and the search was st!ll continued. 

Additional Particulars.—As soon as it was discovered that Cully was murdered, in- 
formation of the event was forwarded to the Secretary of State, and in course of an 
hour a proclamation was read to the force, offering a reward of 100]., for the apprehen- 
sion of the man who committed the murder. Although he has for the present escaped, 
there is no doubt of his being apprehended, as two constables of the C division took 
particular notice of his person. After he was stabbed he ran about thirty yards, and 
upon reaching the Calthorpe Arms he seized the bar-maid by the wrist, and exclaimed, 
“Oh! I am very ill.” These were the last words he uttered : he then fell, and expired 
almost immediately. Upon the wound being probed, it was found that the dagger had 
penetrated 7 inches. 

Mr. Baker the superintendent of the C division, had a very narrow escape. A man 
who carried one of the flags which had a spear at the end, made a thrust at him, say- 
ing, “ I will do for you.” A constable, who happened to hear the words immediately 
struck the fellow with his truncheon, and knocked him down, the constable at the same 
time fell. and the intended assassin effected his escape. 

This morning the flags and banners which were taken from the people at the meeting 
yesterday were conveyed by Superintendent Thomas, and an escort of the force, from 
the chief station-house, in Bow-street (where they had been deposited during the night) 
to the Secretary of State’s office, in Downing street. The poles upon which the 
banners were fixed have been constructed in a manner to be immediately turned into a 
weapon of defence, being joined together in the middle by a hinge, whilst strengthened 
Ly a sliding tube passing over ; thus, by removing the tube, the ends which joined, and 
which could be divided in an mstant, could be turned into a weapon of offence or de- 
fence, as each end was bound with iron. Some had pike heads, the others were 
adapted for the purpose. That on which the cap of liberty was placed had a complete 


pike head.—Sun. 
—— > 
Che Army. 


Hanover, April 10—The Duke of Cambridge has been pleased to appoint Captain 
R H Wynyard, of the 58th Regiment, to be Equerry to his Royal Higheses. 

War Office, May 3—7th Regt Drag Gds: Gent Cadet C E Lucas, from the Riding 
Establishment to have the rank of Cornet (being Ridingmaster), without pay, v Den- 
ny, whose app has n«t taken place. 3d Regt of Light Drags: Lt W W Congreve to 
be Capt by pur v M‘Queen, who rets ; Cor R Coghlan to be Lt by pur v Congreve ; 
CW Fi Steward, gent, to be Cornet by pur v Coghlan. 17th Light Drags: Lt N B 
F Shawe to be Capt by pur v Robbins, who rets; Cor P J West to be Lt by purv 
Shawe ; J Mordaunt, gent, to be Cor by pur v West. 8th Regt of Foot: Capt W 
Tuder from h p 25th F't to be Capt v Dirom, who rets. 14th Do. Lt J. Grant to be 
Capt without pur v G M‘Kenzie, dec; Ens C Campbell to be Lt v Grant; Cornet W 
Pilsworth from h p 24th Light Drags to be Ens v Campbell. 30th Do: Ens J T Airey 





to be Lt by pur v Bathe, who rets; A J H Lumsden, gent, to be Ens by pur v Airey. 
40th Do: H C Tyler, gent, to be Ens by pur v Hill, who rets, 48th Do: Lt W Codd 
to be Capt without pur v Robertson, dec; Ens H D Gibbs to be Lt v Codd; JS 
Shortt, gent, to be Ens v Gibbs. 62d Do: Lt J O'Meara to be Capt without pury 
Pender, dec ; Ens W A Pender to be Lt v O'Meara; Ens H Scott from h p 82d Foot 
to be Ens v Pender. 80th Do: Ens R Scheberras to be Lt without pur v Inkson dec ; 
Ens II Stubinger from h p 99th Ft to be Ens v Scheberras. 95th Do: Asst-Surg J 
D Grant, from the Staff, to be Asst-Surg v Leonard, who exchs. 98th Do: LtJS 
Lyon from h p 3d Garrison Battalion, to be Lt v Davis, prom. Unattached—Lt W 
C Mayne, from the 5th Ft to be Capt by pur. Brevet—To be Majors in the Army: 
Capt W Tuder, of the 8th Ft; Capt T FitzGerald (Town-Major of Kingston, Upper 
Canada). Hospital Staff—To be Staff-Asst-Surgs: Asst-Surg D. Leonard from the 
95th Ft v Grant, who exchs ; A Knox, MD, v Burton, app to the 68th Ft. Memo- 
randum.—The appointment of Lieutenant Alexander Steward, from h p 84th Ft, to be 
Lieutenant in the 13th Foot, as stated in the Gazette of the 12th of October last, has 
not taken place, 
_ The half-pay of the under-mentioned officers has been cancelled from the 3d inst, 
inclusive, upon their receiving a commuted allowance for their commissions :—Lt J C 
Vv Molesworth, h p unatt; Lt J A Dennis, h p Royal York Rangers; Lt W Grant, h 
P Ist Ft; Maj W Bussche, h p 2d Hussars King’s German Legion ; Surg C Thompson, 
|p 2d Line Battalion King’s German Legion ; Capt C Bremer,h p 3d Hussars King’s 
German Legion ; Capt E A Holtzermann, h p 2d Light Inf Battalion King’s German 
Legion; Capt C W AE J Wyncken,h p ist Light Inf Battalion King’s German Le- 
gion; Lt W Gray, h p unatt. 2d Lt J J Gordon, h p Bourbon Regt; Lt RHE 
White, hp Ist Ft; Lt C B Vignoles, h p Ist Ft; Ens D French, h p 18th Ft; Ens J 
Hodges, h p 22d Ft; Ens E A Campbell, h p 53d Ft. 

War- Office, May 7.—17th Regt. of Ft: Capt. G. Macdonald, from the 68th 
Ft., to be Capt. v. Graham, who exchs., dated May 4, 1833.—68th Ft: Capt. J. 
Blood to be Maj. by pur., v. jPringle, who rets., dated May 3, 1833; Lt. R. L. 
Phipps to be Capt. by pur., v. Blood, dated May 3, 1833; Capt. R. Graham, 


Ens. A. Douglas to be Lt. by pur., v. Phipps, dated May 3, 1833; and A. Main- 
waring, Gent. to be Ens, by pur., v. Douglas, dated May 3, 1833. 

War Office, May 10.—2d Regt. of Life Gus. : Veterinary Surg. F. C. Cherry, 
from h. p. Rl. Waggon Train, to be Veterinary Surg., v. Field, dec., dated May 
10, 1833.—2d Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Lt. J. S. Lyon, from the 98th Ft., to be Lt. v. 
Addison, app. to the 45th Ft., dated May 10, 1833.—5th Regt. of Ft.: Capt. 
W. C. Mayne, from h. p Unatt., to be Capt. v. W. Smith who exchs., rec. the 
diff. ; Ens. J. Woodward to be Lt. by pur. v. Mayne, prom.; and T. Eyre, Gent. 
to be Ens., by pur. v. Woodward—all dated May 10, 1833.—8th Do.: Lt. J. 
Byron, to be Capt. by pur. v. ‘Tuder, who rets.; Ens. E. H. Greathed to be Lt., 
by pur. v. Byron; and A. Plunkett, Gent. to be Ens, by pur. v. Greathed—all 
dated May 10, 1833.—14th Do.: A. Spottiswoode, gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. 
Pilsworth, who rets., dated May 10, 1833.—26th Do.: A. F. Evans, gent. to be 
Ens. by pur., v. Savage, who rets., dated may 10, 1833.—27th Do.: Lt. J. Mac- 
lean to be Capt. by pur. v. Macdonald, who rets.; Ens. R. S. C. Neynoe to be 
Lt. by pur., v. Maclean ; and F. D. Vignoles, gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Neynoe 
—all dated May 10, 1833.—34th Do.: Ens. F. P. Glubb, v. Reed, who rets., 
dated May 10, 1833; and Ens. J. Amold, v. Newcomen, who rets., dated May 
11, 1833, to be Lt. by pur. Ens. O. Markham, from the 90th Regt. v.°Glubb, 
dated May 10, 1833; and Gentleman Cadet Eustace Heathcote, from the 
Royal Military College, by purchase, v. Arnold, dated May 11, 1833. to be Ens. 
—Alst Do: A. C. Meik, Gent, to be Ens. by pur., v. O'Meara, whofrets. ; dated 
May 10, 1333.—45th Do: Lt, H. R. Addison, from the 2d Drag. Gds., to be Lt. v. 
Stretch, app. tothe 98th Regt., dated May 10, 1833.—60th Do: Maj. H.S. 
Northcote, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Maj., v. J. B. Thornhill, who exchs., 
dated May 10, 1833.—62d Do: Lt. F. J. Ellis to be Capt. by pur., v. O'Meara, 
who rets.: Ens. D. S. Cooper tobe Lt. by pur., v. Ellis; and A. Macleod, Gent. 
to be Ens. by pur., v. Cooper, dated May 10, 1833.—74th Do ; Capt. C. M‘Clin- 
tock, from the h. p. of the Rl. Waggon Train, to be Capt., v. T. Gordon, who 
exchs., rec. the diff., dated May 10, 1833.—80th Do: M. D. Taylor, Gent., to 
be Ens. by pur., v. Stubinger, who rets., dated May 10, 1833.—90 Do: Gent. 
Cad. C. M. Chester, from the RI. Mil. Col., to be Ens. by pur., v. Markham, app. 
the 34th Regt., dated May 10, 1833.—98th Do: Lt. B. E. Stretch, from the 45th 
Ragt., to be Lt., v. Lyon, app. to the 2d Drag. Gds., dated May 10, 1833. 

Unattached.—Lt. J. Macdowall, from the Rl. Waggon Train, to be Capt 
without pur., dated May 10, 1833. 

Memorunda.—The naine of the Lt. app. to the 70th Regt., on the 12th ult., 
is Johnston, and not Johnson, as formerly stated. 

The h. p. of Ens. Campbell, of the 53d Ft., was cancelled from the Ist Oct., 
1832, and not from 3d May, 1833. as stated in the Gazette of the 3d inst. 

The Army in Ireland.—The Master-General of the Ordnance has ordered Lt.- 
Col. Clement, of the Royal Artillery, now in the command of the Pigeon-house 
Fort, Dublin, to proceed to Ceylon, to relieve Lt.-Col. F. Smith, in the command 
| of the artillery at that station. Lt.-Col. Brough, is to replace Lt.-Col. Clement 
at the Pigeon-house Fort.—Dudlin Evening Post. 

A communication was on Friday received from the War Office, announcing 





| the abolition, on Ist of July next, of the Irish Army Medical Department, the 


duties of which are to be in future performed by the Head Office in London 
| Captain Wright, of the Royal Engineers, is about to proceed to Canada, and 
| Captain Page of the same corps is to take charge of the Galway district, 
Engineer Department. 
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fi the 17th Ft. Japt., v. Mz d exchs., dated ] 333 ; , 
rom the 17th Ft., tobe Capt., v. Macdonald, who exchs., dated May 4, 1833; fry kgs per Eph ay 








NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Portsmovutn, May 11.—His Majesty’s ship Hyacinth, 20, Com. F. P. Black- 
wood, sailed for the East Indies on Tuesday, via Falmouth, with supernumeraries 
to join his Majesty's ships on that station, and dispatches for Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Gore, K.C.B. the Commander in Chief. The Buffalo store-ship, Mr. F. 
W. R. Sadler, Master, R. N. commanding, arrived on Tuesday from Chatham, 
and will sail this day with female convicts, &c. for Van Diemen’s Land, via 
Rio de Janeiro. His Majesty’s cutter Sparrow, Lt. C. W. Riley, sailed for the 
River on Tuesday, with a considerable number of seamen, brought home in his 
Majesty’s ship Nimrod, from Corunna, in a state of utter destitution. His Ma- 
jesty’s steam ship Dee, Com. Robert Oliver, came in un Wednesday from the 
Downs, with Vice-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, K.C.B. appointed Comman- 
der in Chief in the Mediterranean. Sir Pulteney will proceed to Lisbon in his 
Majesty's ship Britannia, 120, Captain Rainier, C. B. He takes with him his. 
late Secretary, Flag Lieutenant, and several officers and petty officers uf his 
Majesty’s ship Donegal. His Majesty’s sloop Larne, 20, Com. William Sidney 
Smith, was towed out of harbour on Thursday by the Dee steam-ship, and sail: 
on the following day for the West India station, via Falmouth, with dispatches 
for Vice Admiral Sir George Cockburn, G.C.B. and supernumeraries for the 
different ships there. The Volage, 28, has been taken out of the basin, and is 
fitting alongside the dock yard, with all possible dispateh.— Portsmouth Herald. 

Promotions aNd AppointmeNTs.—Vice-Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, 
K.C.B. is appointed Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, vice Sir Henry 
Hotham, deceased.—Rear-Admiral W. H. Gage is appointed Commander-in- 
chief of the North Sea squadron, vice Malcolm.—Liext. H. Bingham is app. to» 
his Majesty's ship Larne, vice Emery.—Lieut. John Orlebar is app. to the same, 
vice Lord F. Russel.—Lieut. Richard Morgan (a), is re-appointed flag-lieut. to- 
Sir P. Malcolm.—Rear-Admiral William Hall Gage, app. Commander-in-chief 
of the North Sea squadron, was expected to hoist his flag (red at the mizen), 
yesterday, on board his Majesty’s ship Donegal, in the Downs.—John Irving, 
Esq. Secretary to the late Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir. H. Hotham, K.C.B. is 
spoken of as likely to hold a similar situation with Rear. Admiral Gage. 


—<>——_ 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.---THE MINISTRY. 


From Bell’s Messenger (moderate paper). 

The result of the Westminster election is just as we expected—Sir John 
Hobhouse has been thrown out and Colonel Evans elected. This is the penalty 
which Sir John has paid for not voting for the repeal of the house and window 
tax, and is adecided test of the deep resentment of the peopie against ministers 
for continuing those odious imposts. We certainly feel no small regret at the 
disappointment of a man, who through a long course of life has conducted him 
self as a steadfast friend of the people, and shown himself uncontaminated by 
corrupt ambition. We think the resignation which Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
made of the chief Secretaryship of Ireland, was an unquestionable proof of his 
sincerity and independence ; but the people imagined that there was something 
uncertain and trimming in his conduct, in not voting directly against those taxes,. 
for the repeal of which they understood him to be pledged. What a !esson is 
this tothe Whigs! ‘To see the Radicals climbing into public favour on the same 
ladder by which they themselves ascended, and from the topmost round of which 
they are now flung down with a contempt just proportionate to the confidence 
with which they were exalted. If his Majesty were now to dissolve Parliament, 
the Whigs would be bowled down like ninepins at every public election. They 
would be rejected in every populous town on the single ground of their vote on 
the house and window tax; and at every county hustings for their opposition to 
the public relief on the malt duty. 

It seems perfectly absurd forthe Whigs to fight any longer withthe popular 
passions and wishes on the subject of taxation, and they can only continue the 
contest to the entire destruction of their own popularity. They have resolved, 
by large majorities in Parliament, and a great division of the Tories is bound up 
with them in the same vote,—first, that the currency shall remain unmodified in 
all its present rigour and severity, and should continue to inflict upon us and our 
posterity the obligation of paying a debt which Peel's Bill increased 50 per cent. 
above its actual value ; in other words, that we should pay in tale and measure, 
in weight and fineness, standard gold for a debt contracted in paper ;—secondly, 
that no relief shall be afforded in our domestic taxes, or in those branches of the 
revenue which press hardest upon the comforts of private life;—and lastly, they 
have resolved to restrain from taxing their own lordly estates and inheritances, 
and to let the national revenue proceed, as itnow does, by gathering every six- 
pence as it rolls over and tramples under foot—like another idol Juggernaut— 
the bones and bodies of the Jower and industrious classes. Sincerely wishing 
well as we do to the present ministers, we warn them, that the course which they 
are pursuing is fraught with imminent danger not only to themselves, but also- 
to the general peace and happiness of the country. They have yet time to change 
their course, and to regain the puolic heart and confidence. 

‘rom the Times. 

What could the brutes, unworthy the name of men and of Englishmen, mean 
by disgracing—not themselves, for they could not show themselves worse than 
they were, but—what did they mean by thus disgracing our public assemblies, 
and the exercise of the elective franchise’ And why did not the police inter- 
fere and apprehend all those whom they saw guilty of positive breaches of the 
peace by hurling missiles at the heads of the candidates? If Sir John Hob- 
house cannot defend himself by his speeches, let him fall; but let him first be 
heard, and in any case let not a ferocious and sanguinary mob, having nothing to 
do with the election, be suffered, as they would do, if not restrained, to destroy 
one of the candidates, even though the guilty person or persons may have to suf- 
fer the penalty of the law afterwards for murder. The proceedings in the way 
of acts at the Westminster nomination yesterday were truly disgusting. The 
speeches, as they are given, and as they could be collected, will throw but little 
light upon the conduct or character of the speakers. ‘The speeches which were 
not suffered to be uttered would contain the pith and marrow of the argument ; 
a farce, no doubt got up and previously rehearsed, was acted before the assem- 
bled mob between Colonel Evans and Mr. Wakley, the former responding to all 
the questions put catechetically by the latter goodly examiner. Mr. Wakley 
said ** he would not trust his own brother without a‘pledge.’’”” We dare say he 
would not, neither, probably, would his brother trust him; but are such men a 
rule for the rest of mankind? ‘* Would Colonel Evans vote for abridging sep- 
tennial Parliaments ?’—* Yes, he would.” ‘ Would he vote for the repeal of 
Of the corn laws? In favour of the ballot?” 
—‘* He would vote for all these.’ “Then,” says Mr. Wakley to the gallant 
Colonel, ‘you are the man for us? you shall be our ‘Duke of Wellington.’ ” 
The Duke of Wellington of Mr. Wakley and his mob must be a very comical 
Duke of Wellington, no doubt, to say the least of it. ‘But will you, our Duke 
of Wellington,’ says Mr. Wakley, ‘ resign your seat when we call upon you !’” 
“Yes,” says the gallant Colonel, the Wakley-Wellington, ‘* That I will most 
readily; I have already said so.” On the subject of resigning seats, however, 
we think that the proceedings which have led to this very election may instil an 
useful lesson of caution. Sir J. Hobhouse, at a meeting immediately after the 
nomination, again distinctly repeated the declaration which he had already twice 
made—that he had resigned his office—that his resignation had been accepted— 
and that he would not return to office. Do not the fools, or knaves, who accuse: 
him of playing false see that his return to office would vacate his seat, and fling 
him again among his electors? 

Were ever such wretched dolts as these Rump-led brawlers ! 


From the Morning Post. 

It was impossible to see Sir John Cam Hobhouse and to witness his ré- 
ception on the stage of his former triumphs without learning a useful les- 
son. For fifteen years has Sir John been the man of the people. How many 
sensible and upright men has he seen during that time assailed by the ferocity of 
his faction ; libelled in newspapers, lampooned in placards, pelted with cabbage- 
stalks, blinded with mud! He stands there now, the object of all the execratiurr 
which has hitherto been poured out against his opponents, the victim of al? the 
abuse which has hitherto been employed in his cause. He is the butt ef the 
coarsest jest, the mark of the filthiest missile. Observe his retreat from the 
hustings, where, for him, the eloquent, the accomplished, the popular, a hearing 
has been vainly begged by Mr. Wakley! Watch him as he walks to and fro with 
the friend who shares his misfortune, trembling with indignation from head to» 
foot, half mad with the agony of self-reproach. Note down the angry sentences 
that fall from his lips -—**They’ll not hearme! I have served them fifteen 
years, and they'll not hearme! ‘This is my reward for a service of fifteen 
years!”’ Look at him next as he hides himself from brutal insult and threatened 
violence (it is a curious incident) in the sanctuary of the church; and finally 
follow him to his hotel, and see how hardly he is protected from outrage and per- 
secution by the batons of half a hundred policemen! Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
is right. In these things he is not punished for the vote he gave on one question, 
or the vote he did not give on another. He is punished because, during his whole 
political life, he has sacrificed principle, which is for eternity, to popularity, 
which is foraday! He is punished, not because he has broken one promise, 
but because he has madea score which it is impossible for him not to break! 
For a service—for such a service—of fifteen years, verily, verily, he hath his re- 
ward! 

—>>—- 
ARRIVAL OF THE PRESIDENT. 
From the New York Gazette of Thursday. 

The arrangements made by the civil and military authorities to receive the 
President of the United States were fully carried intu effect on Wednesday, and 
in a manner that could not but be gratifying to his feelings. At 9 o'clock the 
steam-boat, Capt. R. G. Cruttenden, left the city for Perth Amboy, having on 
board the members of the Common Council, the Vice President of the United 























States, the Ward and Military Committees, Revolutionary Soldiers, Delegations 
from Rhode-Island, Connecticut, &c. United States and State Senators, and 
Members of Congress and Assembly, Foreign Ministers and Consuls, Officers of 
the Army and Navy, and invited guests—making altogether a company of about 
five hundred. * @ 
o'clock precisely the steam-boat New York, belonging to the People s Line hove 
in sight with the President and suite on board. After passing the North Ame- 
rica three cheers were given, which was answered from the New York, the Pre- 
sident himself standing uncovered, in a conspicous situation on the upper deck, 
_and bowing to the thousands on board the steam-boats and on shore. On landing 
at Amboy, where he was met by a committee of the citizens of that place, he 
walked through the Mainstreet accompanied by a civil and military escort and in 
half an hour repaired on board the North America in company with the delegation 
from the New York Common Council; the committee of arrangements of the 
same body, the delegates from Philadelphia, New Brunswick and Amboy. After 
eaching the quarter deck of the North America, he was received by Alderman 
Cebra, the President of the Board of Aldermen, and Chairman of the commit- 
tee, by whom he was introduced to the members of the Corporation. He then 
~walked through a double line of the civil and military authorities, foreign con- 
suls, &c. to whom he was personally introduced, and shook hands with each. 
Shortly after leaving Amboy, the company was invited below to # sumptuous 
dinner, which was prepared in the best style by that well known caterer Mr. Wil- 
liam Niblo. With respect to this part of the proceedings of the day, it is impos- 
sible to give any description which can convey an adequate idea of the reality. 
There were two rows of tables, extending nearly the whole length of the boat, 
{nearly two hundred feet,) and capable of accommodating nearly five hundred 
persons. ‘The coup d’ad was very beautitul, and excited the admiration of allon 
board. 

On passing the narrows, salutes were fired from Forts Hamilton and Lafayette, 
which was the signal for the company to leave the table. The General took his 
station on the upper quarter deck, where he appeared to be highly delighted with 
the beautiful appearance of the bay, harbour, and fortifications. After lying to 
a few minutes opposite these forts, the boat crossed over to the Staten Island 
shore, and passed through the shipping at the quarantine, all of which were de- 
corated with flags. Here again a salute was fired from a Spanish vessel, and 
another at Tompkinsville, under the direction of Col. Griffin Tompkins. Im- 
mediately after leaving Staten Island, the boat passed the Revenue Cutter Alert, 
Capt. Howard, which commenced firing a salute, but, we regret to say that a 
serious accident occurred to interrupt its continuance. One of the crew who 
was engaged inramming down a gun, lost both his hands and his eyes. The 
disaster was witnessed by many on board the steamboat, and Dr. Westervelt, the 
Health Officer, and Dr. Van Zandt, on being made acquainted with the fact, im- 
mediately repaired on board the cutter, and afforded such relief as the nature of 
the case would admit. The poor fellow was taken to the Hospital where he 
will have to underge amputation. ‘The sympathy was so great on board the boat, 
that three gentlemen, Washington Irving, Esq., James Buchanan, Esq., the 
British Censul, and Myndert Van Schaick, Esq., undertook to make a collection 
for the unfortunate individual, woich resulted, ina few minutes, in the obtaining 
of about Four Hundred Dollars—one gentleman having given Fifty. 

After the small boat returned from the cutter, the Steamer again proceeded on 
her passage to the city, and landed the President on the west side of Castle Gar- 
den. On leaving the boat a salute of 33 guns was fired by the Netherlands ship 
Asia, Captain Booth, lying at anchor in the North River, which also displayed 
the American ensign at her mizen. 

On entering Castle Garden the President was escorted to the Saloon, where 
he was received by the Hon. Gideon Lee, Mayor of the City, who delivered a 
neat and appropriate address, to which the President made a suitable reply. He 
was then escorted to the Battery, where the military were drawn up to receive 
him; but on his way thither a most appalling accident occurred, which nearly 
proved fatal to many. Immediately after the President and a very small portion 


of the escort reached the Battery, one of the ticket offices, situated at the head | 


of the bridge, the topof which was covered with people, gave way, and in its fail 


carried with it about twenty feet of the bridge precipitating nearly one hundred | 
Among them were Gen. Cass, Secretary of War, Gio- | 
vernor Woodbury, Secretary of the Navy, Colonel Earl, and Major Donaldson, | 


persons into the water. 


private Secretary to the President, all of whom received slight injuries. Several 
other persons, whose names we could not ascertain, received more serious wounds, 
but we did not learn that any person was killed, ulthough it was repoited that two 
lives were lost. 


In coneluding our account of the reception of the President, we have only to | 


remark, that the day was remarkably pleasant, with a gentle breeze from the 
westward, and the whole proceedings were conducted in a manner highly credita- 
vle to the managers. 

In addition to the steamboat North America, there were the Ohio, Hercules, 


and Rufus King, which accompanied the former to Amboy, crowded with pas- | 


sengers, and returned with her, and all were beautifully decorated with flags 
On approaching the city, numerous steam and sail boats were plying about the 
river, which, with the crowds of men and women in the Castle and Battery and 
on the house-tops in the neighbourhood, gave to the whole scene a brilliancy of 
effect that we have never before witnessed. 


The boat reached Perth Amboy about 11 o'clock, and at 1 | 


Che Albion. 


Sir Francis Burdett, indeed, is almost as 
unpopular as his late colleague—he is now attacked by every radical paper» 


to no purpose, and the die is cast. 


hooted by the mob, and confided in byno one. Such is the fleeting nature 0 
popular applause. The consternation caused by this new state of things can be 
gathered by the extracts which we have made from sundry London papers, and 
inserted in another part of this day’s paper. ‘The details of the scenes which oc- 
curred at the hustings, are most painful—he stood like a common felon in the pil- 
| lory assailed by every missile that an infuriate mob could throw at him—at last, it 
| is stated, he actually cried with vexation and descended from the hustings a mere 
| pillar of mud, and was in this state escorted to a place of safety by the police. 
This is a sad reward for fifteen years devotion to liberty. The Westminster 
electors are about to address Sir Francis Burdett calling on him to resign his seat; 
and it is the general opinion, that should he comply with this demand, which we are 
sure he will not, that he could not at the present time be returned. But the Radi- 
cals did not stop here—they immediately called a great meeting, to form a plan 
for a National Convention, which meeting took place on the 13th of May. 
The authorities at last seemed to rouse themselves, and sent astrong body of 
the police to suppress it, which was effectually done, after great resistance, and 
the murder of one of the policemen, who was inhumanly stabbed by the mob. 
Several others were wounded. The particulars will be foundelsewhere. This, 
then, is the state of happiness and prosperity that was promised by the Reform 
Bill. The growing power of the revolutionary party is immense—the Times is 
no longer the organ of the Radicals, but on the contrary, is denounced by themas 
the enemy of the people. The True Sun is now the champion of liberty—it is 
in this paper that Mr. O’Connell’s Jetters to the people of Ireland usually appear. 
It is impossible to say what will be the result of this state of things—the 
Whigs no longer rule by popular favour, but they can go on for some 
time in opposition thereto, having still a majority in Parliament, and posses- 
sing as they do the command of the army and navy, and the keys of the 
treasury. But is there not a storm brewing that will burst upon their devoted 
heads like the descent of an avalanche? The people have been goaded on to 
this state of phrenzy by the Whigs themselves, and they are now drinking the 
bitter draught which they prepared for, and administered to the Tories. 

On the 14th of May Mr. Stanley brought forward the ministerial plan for Ne- 
gro emancipation—an abstract of which will be found in another part of this day’s 
impression. It is impossible for us to conceal our disappointment at this mea- 
sure—the scheme is utterly impracticable, and has met with the total condemna- 
tion of every man of business throughout the Kingdom. It never can pass the 
| British Parliament in its present state, and in addition to all other objections, it 
| adds £15,000,000 sterling to the national debt! Already have the merchants 
refused to accept bills from the West Indies, and countermanded their shipments. 
| The plan, moreover, like all others proposed hy the present Ministry, gives satis- 
| faction to no party. The discussion was to be proceeded with on the 30th of 
| May. 

The cause of Don Pedro, in Portugal, appears somewhat more prosperous than 
former accounts would have led us to suppose. 











Considerable re-inforcements 
| had reached Oporto, both from England and France, and exertions were yet made 

in both countries, to enable him to strike a decisive blow. The little Cabinet at 
| Oporto had been distracted by intrigues against Marshal Solignac, the Com- 
| mander in Chief, but the instigators had been punished by a removal from any 


connexion with the Government. 





ARRIVAL OF GENERAL JACKSON. 

His Excellency the President of the United States arrived in this city on 
| Wednesday, and was received with every demonstration of affection and regard 
by all classes of citizens. We have copied into another column from the daily 
| journals, the details of the honours paid him, and we have the greatest pleasure 
in adding our testimony in favour of the sincerity manifested to him by all clases 
and all parties. ‘The enthusiasm was as pure as it was spontaneous, and it 
was never for a moment forgotten that he was the choice of twelve millions of 
| freemen. May he long live to enjoy his well-earned popularity. Tbe veteran, 
| we are happy to say, is in excellent health, and bears the fatigues of his jour- 





| ney with a vigour and elasticity, that would do honour to the age of thirty. 
He is, truly, a remarkable man, and the citizens of the United States may well 
be proud of such a noble chieftain. 

Black-hawk, the savage, arrived in town yesterday. 





. " LIBERALITY. 
From the New York Gazette of yesterday. Mayor’s Office, June 13, 1833. 
The President attended at the Governor's Room in the City Hall yesterday | The Mayor has received from the British Consul, sixty dollars—from M. Van 


morning and received the visits of the ladies from 11 to 1 o’clock, when, owing | 
to an engagement, he left the hall, surrounded by a large concourse of persons | 
who continued to cheer him until he reached his quarters at the American | 
Hotel. At the time of his departure there was a large number of ladies waiting 
at the entrance to the hall, who appeared to be much disappointed at not having 
an opportunity of paying their respects to the President : but they were given to | 
anderstand that he would give them another audience prior to his departure for | 
the eastward. | 

In the course of the morning delegations from several towns in this State, Con- | 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, were introduced to the President, | 
and invited him to visit their respective places during his tour. 

Yesterday afternoon the President visited the Navy Yard, and also received 
the visits of many of the inhabitants of Brooklyn. ‘This morning he will with 
his suite breakfast with Cadwallader D. Colden, Esq. at Jersey City, after which | 
he will receive the visits of the inhabitants, and about 10 o’clock proceed to 
Newark, having accepted an invitation from the citizens of that village. In the | 
afternoon he will return in time to witness the inflation of the balloon and ascent 
of Mr. Durant from Castle Garden. 

Several notices are unavoidably postponed till next week. 


Exehange at New York on London 60 days, 83 a 9 per cent. | 
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By the arrival of the North America, from Liverpool, we are in possession of 
London papers to the 15th ult. 

In our last we announced the defeat of the ministry on the malt taz, and also 
the expected motion of Sir John Key, on the repeal of the house and window 
‘duty, and pointed out the importance of the decision of Parliament on these two 
items of nationalrevenue. The arrivals during the week have apprized us of | 
the issue of these questiuns. 

On the 30th of April, Sir John Key's motion was met by an amend- 
ment on the part of Lord Althorp, stating that if the malt tax, and the 
house and window duties were repealed that the imposition of a general pro- 
sperty tax would be necessary. After some debate the House divided, and 
there appeared for Sir John Key’s motion 131, for Lord Althorp’s amendment 
285, giving the Cabinet a majority of 154. Thus have the Ministers carried their 
point, but at the expense of all their former great popularity. In fact, 
no Tory Cabinet was ever more unpopular than the present one. But this 
is not all—it is not the mere loss of the people’s favour, but the conse- 
quences resulting therefrom to the nation that fill us with alarm.—Sir John 
Hobbouse, a favourite of fifteen years with his constituents in Westminster, 
feeling himself pledged to support the voice of the people, and feeling also unwil- 
ling to vote against his friends in office, chose to act a medium part, by not 
voting at all. But wishing to preserve the friendship of his constituents, he resign- 
ed his office as Secretary for Ireland, as well as his seat in Parliament, and imme- 
‘diately stood the test of another election. His constituents, however, were not 
to be thus dealt with—he had offended them by his vacillating conduct—and 





should, to save his political consistency, have yoted plumply for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of those taxes, and as he did not do so, his former friends | 
at once denounced him. Colonel Evans opposed and beat him, having pol- 
led 2027, while Sir John had only 1875. Mr. Escott, a Tory candidate, | 
obtaining 738. But it is not the mere election of Colonel Evans, instead | 
of Sir John Hobhouse, makes the matter of so much consequence ; it is | 
the important fact, that the Radical party has obtained the complete ascendency 
in the city of Westminster, to the total defeat and overthrow of the Whigs. It 
is well known that Sir John Hobhouse received all the support the government 
could give him, and all the in@uence that Sir Francis Burdett could exercise, but 


Schaick, Esq. one hundred and sixty-eight dollars—from Washington Irving, 
Esq., one hundred and ninety-eight 25-100 dollars, making $426 25—heing the 
sum of the contributions from the President’s suit and the company on board 
the North America on Wednesday last, for the benefit of the unfortunate man 
who was injured in firing the salute on board the Revenue Cutter. 

In addition to the above, the President himself has contributed, through Mr. 
Donelson his private secretary, Fifty dollars. 

It is fortunate that more accidents did not occur. The Evening Post has the 
following observations :— 

So anxious were the citizens to behold Andrew Jackson, that, but for the cool 
and energetic conduct of the troops, they would have defeated their own end. 
The police officers were found wholly incapable of opening a passage through the 
multitude. In their ungovernable desire to see the Chief Magistrate, men did 
not seem to care for any hazard. A friend of ours, one of the immediate cscort 
of General Jackson, informs us, that though mounted ona spirited horse, many 
persons did not scruple to run between the legs of the prancing animal, at the 
imminent risk of being trodden down, so that they might grasp the hand of their 
beloved President, or even touch the hem of his garments. 





The following is from a late English paper. We think the plan announced will 
prove a very useful one :— 
Emigration —A Lieutenant of the Royal Navy hae lately been appointed by 


the Governmeut as agent to superintend the embarkation of emigrants at Liver- | 


pool, and to give his gratuitous assistance to those who may repair to that port 
for that purpose. 


clergy, and Parish officers of the northern and midland counties of England ; and 
he has opened an office in Liverpool for this especial object. Letters to be ad- 
dressed (post paid) to Lieutenant Low, R. N., Emigration Office, Liverpool. 

Lord Granville, Ambassador from London to the Court of France, has been 
advanced by his Majesty to the dignity of Earl of the United Kingdom. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans is on a visit to their Majesties, the 
King and Queen of England. He has been received with great distinction. 
The Duke of Brunswick accompanied him. 

Two trials of remarkable interest are reported in the last London papers. Mr. 
Baring Wall, M. P., was indicted in the King’s Bench for an attempt to induce 
a Police-man of the name of Palmer to commit a scandalous offence. The charge 
was entirely dependent upon the evidence of the Police officer, and was met by 
the testimony of a number of gentlemen of the first rank and standing in the 
country, 1p favour of the character of Mr. Wall. The result was, that the Jury 
would not permit the Judge to sum up, declaring that they were satisfied with 
the evidence, and pronounced a verdict of Not Guilty, voluntarily declaring at 


the same time, that they were unanimously of opinion that there was not the | 


slightest suspicion against Mr. Wall, but that his character was spotless. 

The second trial was in the same court, Lord Teynham, and a man of the 
name of Doulan, figuring as the defendants, a Mr. Langford being the prosecutor 
The parties were indicted for a conspiracy with an intent to obtain £1400 from 
Mr. Dedimus Langford, under the pretence of providing a place for him under 
government. The evidence was very explicit, detailing a number of particulars, 
respecting the deposit of the sum in question, and the repeated promises of Lord 
Teynham, the Duke of Wellington giving his testimony that no request had been 
made to him on behalf of the prosecutor. The Jury found both defendants guilty 
Upon the next evening Lord Winchilsea brought the subject before the House 


of Lords, but the Chancellor stopped any discussion that might have arisen, by | 
requesting the postponement of the enquiry, in order that the anticipated inten- | ¢ 


tion of Lord Teynhamto move for a new trial, might be carried into effect. The | 
subject for the present was therefore dropped. 


Vice Admiral Sir Henry Hotham, the Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty's 
Ships in the Mediterranean, died at Malta on the 19th April, in the 57th year 
of his age. Adm. H. was Captain of the Fleet on the North American sta- 
tion during the late war. 

By the death of Lord Foley, his son has been called up to the House of Peers 
which leaves a vacancy in the representation of the Western division of Wor- 
cestershire. Capt. Winnington was nominated by the Whigs, and Mr. Paking- 
ton by the Conservative party, and the state of the poll at the last accounts, 





He is authorised to receive and answer such written applica- | 
tions as may be addressed to him on the subject of emigration, by the magistrates, | 


191 


May 13, was as follows :—For Capt. Winnington, 1000; for Mr. Pakington, 
1036. Mr. P. is now travelling in the United States probably Uneonseious of 
what his friends are duing for him at home. Were he on the spot there would be 
no doubt of his election. 

Au unpleasant disagreement has taken place between King Leopold and his 
consort. The following facts are stated in the London papers :— 

Scandal at Brussels—The mysterious lady who inhabited the palace at 
Leken, up to the time of Leopold's marriage, has lately been put to bed in the 
neighbourhood. Since her accouchement she has been received into the house 
of the Marquess of Chateles, the Master of the Horse, and the intimate friend 
of the King.—These circumstances coming to the ears of the Queen, she sent 
for the Marquess, and reproached him in very severe lauguage, and a temporary 
rupture has place between the royal pair. 





SUMMARY OF PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The attention of Parliament has been directed to several important measures. 
Upon the order of the day being moved on the 6th of May, that the Irish Church 
Temporalities’ Bill should be read a second time, Mr. Shaw, the member for 
Dublin, proposed that it should be read that day six months, but on a division his 
amendment was lost; 78 voting with, and against him 317; majority 239. 

In the Committee on Supply, Mr. Ald. Thomson moved for an account ef all 
versels detained under the orders in Council, laying an embargo on Dutch vessels 
in English ports, and for copies of all applications that had been made to the 
Privy Council, for the release of such vessels. This motion was not opposed 
on the part of Government, and therefore agreed to by the House, after a debate, 
in which Lord Palmerston blamed the conduct of the King of Holland, which 
rendered it necessary that some coercion should be used to bring him to terms. 
The mercantile members, and Sir R. Peel, were unanimous in blaming the course 
adopted by the cabinet towards the ancient ally of England. 

Mr. Hume moved an address to the Throne for the production of the names 
of those who had been Ambassadors at Constantinople since June, 1827: his 
object being to afford Government an opportunity for explanation with respect to 
Turkish affairs. ‘The hint was not, however, taken, Lord Palmerston declaring 
that when the proper time came, he should be able to satisfy the House, that Mi- 
nisters had not been unmindful of their duty in the affairs of the East. Mr. H. 
strongly censured the government for not having an ambassador at Constanti- 
nople during the Jate important events at that capitol. 

Algiers.—On the 2d of May, the Earl of Aberdeen moved for the production 
of several documents relative to the possession of Algiers by the French, to 
which Earl Grey consented. with the exception of some copies or extracts of 
certain dispatches from the Ambassador at Paris to the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, announcing the intention of the King of the French to fulfil all the en- 
gagements of preceding Governments relative to Algiers, and which the Noble 
Earleontended were of a private and confidential nature, being made at a time 
when the new Government of France had not been recognized by the British 
Government. The motion thus amended by Lord Grey was then agreed to. 

Corn Laws.—On the 14th of May, Earl Fitzwilliam brought forward his 
promised motion on the Corn Laws, comprehending fourteen resolutions, relative 
to the advantages of a repeal of the present acts, and concluding by the declara- 
tion that it was expedient to place the Corn Laws upon a footing more condu- 
cive to the welfare of the most important interests of the country. The debate 
was not carried to much length ; the Earls of Ripon, Winchelsea, and Wicklow, 
spoke in reply, and the resolutions were put seriatwm, and negatived without a 
division. 

The packet-ship John W. Cater arrived from Kingston, Jamaica, lately, bring- 
ing the Island papers up to the 14th of May. 

We notice with much pleasure, that the plan which we have frequently pro- 
| posed for colonizing Jamaica with white free labourers, will in all probability be 
' acted upon by a Mr. Myers, a planter of the Island, who, in the full conviction of 
the practicability of his scheme, is about to proceed to Germany, from whence 
he will return with about twelve labourers on his own account, to be employed 
on his land, in a manner that may be deemed the most advantageous. Mr. 
Myers, willing to enlarge his undertaking, will undertake the conveyance of any 
number of labourers for other parties, who may feel disposed to promote his views 
by engaging in a subscription list, the proceeds to be applied in a manner here- 
after to be decided upon in furthering the plan proposed. It is a fact that Ja- 
maica was originally cultivated by white convicts, and the experiment of free 
labour may therefore be commenced with a sanguine hope of success. 

Major-General Sir Willoughby Cotton was preparing for his departure from 
Jamaica, where, in the exercise of his important duties as Commander of the 
forces, he has earned the attachment of all classes. His conduct during the re- 
bellion received unqualified approbation ; ‘‘ No man was ever more. avariciously 
saving of human blood,” and amidst the conflict of opinion on the Island he has 
never been assailed by rumour affecting him either as a soldier or a man. 

Earl Mulgrave ‘has again excited excited the feelings of the Colonists, by can- 
| celling the commission of Hugh Fraser Leslie, Esq., asa Magistrate of St. Da- 
vid's, for having presided at a public meeting, convened by the Custos, to take his 
| Lordship’s conduct into considerafion. 

H. M. S. Rauhorse has sailed for Nassau, with offices to constitute a Court 
Martial! for the trial of Major Nicholls, of the 2d W. I. Regiment, on charges 
preferred by Sir J. C. Smyth. 

Gommodore Sir Arthur Farquhar, had also left the Island, carrying with him 

| the kindest wishes and regrets of the inhabitants. The merchantsof Kingston 
| had subscribed for a piece of plate, to be presented to the gallant officer, and the 


address announcing this intention, as well as the reply on the part of the Com- 








modore, are no less pleasing than honourable to the parties concerned. 

The elections had closed, and the choice of representatives is doubtless 
| against the wishes of the Governor. The members of the new constituency 
had exercised their franchise with moderation, and the imputed unfairness, if it 
| existed, on the part of Earl Mulgrave in throwing the weight of his influence on 
| the side of the coloured population, has been unproductive of result. 





| We are requested to call public attention to the Advertisement of Mr. Gelles- 
| pie of Orange Springs, New Jersey. This delightful place offers a most agreea- 
| ble retreat from the heat and bustle of the city. The house is extremely well 


kept, and the salubrity of the atmosphere is no where excelled. 





The Works of Sir Walter Scott, now in the course of publication by Messrs. 
Connor and Cooke, are rapidly advancing. We have before us part 4, contain- 
ing the Black Dwarf and the first part of Old Mortality ; part 5, the conclusion 
of Old Mortality and the Head of Mid-Lothian ; and part 6 comprising the whole 
of Rob Roy. These are all executed in the same excellent style as the first 

Number, and are deserving of the same commendation. 

| The Book of Nature No. 1. June 1833. Published weekly, and edited by an 

Association of Scientific Gentlemen of Philadelphia. Published by 8. Coate 

| Atkinson, Philadelphia. Agent in New York, T. H. Jackson, 423 Pearl 
street. 

This is the promising commencement of an undertaking that must prove ac- 

| ceptable to young students in Natural History ; the plates are numerous and ably 
executed, and the letter-press sufficiently explicit to impart every necessary in- 
formation. If the succeeding numbers equal the specimen before us, we doubt 
not, that a good circulation will reward the enterprise of the publisher. 


THE DRAMA. 

Mrs. Austin commenced an engagement at the Park Theatre on Monday last 
with the Opera of Cinderella and part of Masaniello, (Miss Clara Fisher likewise 
appearing,) and on Wednesday she was announced to appear with Mr. Sinclair 
in the Opera of Fontainbleau, and part of Guy Mannering, but was precluded 
from so doing by indisposition. Mr. Sinclair was in fine voice, but has scarcely 
recovered his lameness. Mr. Richings, a deserved favourite with the public, took 
his Farewell Benefit on Thursday evening previous to his return to England, and 
was received by a full house in the most gratifying manner. We do not under- 
stand theatrical politics, but we should suppose that he would be a great loss to 
the management, inasmuch as his versatility of talent is unbounded ; he is ex- 
cellent in many character, and decent in all. 

Mr. Kemble and his daughter will appear next Monday for the Benefit of Mr. 
Mason, and on Tuesday Auber’s Opera of Fra Diavolo is positively expected to 
be produced, to which period it has been postponed by the continued indisposi- 
tion of Mrs. Austin. In the course of the last week, that excellent and deserving 
actress, Mrs. Sharpe, took her Benefit, which, with that of Mr. Placide, failed to 
attract according to their merits. In the Opera of Fontainbleau, by the bye, she 
introduced the favourite ballad ‘ Dark-eyed One,” which was deservedly en- 
cored. We should presume that Mr. Barry will take a Farewell Benefit before 
| the close of the season, and we mistake much, if his merits as an actor and his 
| gentlemanly deportment, which has gained him many friends, will not secure a 
gratifying and substantial token of the feeling of the public for one who has done 
so much for the Drama, and suffered so severely in its cause. 

















————— — a — 

YMNASTIC EXERCISES.—Fuller’s New York Gymnasium, 29 Ann-street, 
Certificates from the first Physicians of the country, and from the President and 
Fraternity of Columbia College, particularly recommending these exercises, may be 
seen at the gymnasium, where a card of regulations and terms may be had. 

Fencing and Sparring taught upon the most approved principles. ____— SS —6m. 

THE EMIGRANT, Newspaper, containing a copious detail of the domestic 
news and local details of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Waies, is published 
every Wednesday, at the office of this paper, No. 76 Cedar-street, New York. 
In addition to the above, it contains much information of great utility to Emi- 
grants recently arrived in this country or the Canadas, and is sold at the low 
price of $3 per annum, 
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(Werrren ror THE ALBION.) 


THE MOUNTAIN AIR. 
A Song. By Mrs. Moodie. 
Rave not to me, of your sparkling wine, 
Bid not for me, the goblet shine, 
My soul is athirst for a draught more rare, 
A gush of the pure, free mountain air. 


It wafts on its current the rich perfume, 
Of the purple heath, and the honied broom, 
The golden furze, and the hawthorn fair, 
Shed all their sweets to the mountain air. 


It plays round the bank and the mossy stone, 
Where the violet droops like a nun alone, 
Shrouding her breast from the noon-tide glare, 
Yet filling with balm the mountain air. 


It gives to my spirits a tone of mirth, 

I bound with joy o'er the new-dress‘d earth, 
When spring has scattered her jewels there, 
And laden with sweets the mountain air. 


From Nature's fountain my nectar flows, 

"Tis the essence of each young bud that blows, 
Then come,—and with me the banquet share, 
Let us drink together the mountain air. 





—~ 
CHESTERFIELD IN LONDON. 
Bows, Curtsies, and Salutations. 

It is a vile aspersion on the times we live in, to insinuate that politeness was 
laid aside with the bag and sword, and that the spirit of Courtesy disdained to 
survive the red heels and cut steel buttons of our grandsires. We aver that 
there is a great deal of ex-Grandisonian politeness still stirring in the world; and 
though Kings, and even lovers, no longer parade theit uncovered heads while 
escorting a lady in a shower of rain,—a la Louis XI1V,—as much ceremony and 
as nice a ceremonial may be observed in the brief act of touching an André or 
a Chapman, as in the sweeping act of removing /e chapeau d plumes et galons, in 
the olden times. 

By common accord, the whole ceremony of salutation, among both the male 
and female kind, is comprised in the bow ; a curtsey being reserved for cases of 
high respect, such as the recognition of a member of the royal family, or to 
mark extreme detestation, as when two rival Dowager Countesses are compelled 
to exchange civilities.—Y et, considering that the simple act of bowing comprises 
all the courtesy of modern society, nothing can be legs clearly understood than 
the “why and because”’ of its philosophy ;—nothing more vague than the rules 
and regulations connected with its dispensation. Nay it still remains a paradox, 
quite as furiously and vexatiously discussed as Corn or Currency, or any other 
pet mystery of the age,—whether the lady or gentleman should be the first to 
bow !—The question is, in fact, one of as much punctilio as the first fire of a 
well-got up duel ; and unless our fiat should prove decisive in the case, we know 
not in what Cour et Parlement d'amour it will ever be argued to a verdict, and 
set at rest. 

The truth is, that the French and English (innately enemies, and at variance 
even on points of etiquette) have delighted to oppose each other on this, in order 
to perplex the minds of men by their unmeaning contrarieties. By the courte- 
sies of England, for instance, you take the right of the road, in driving ; by the 
customs of France, the /eft. In England, an individual or family arriving to take 
up their residence in a neighbourhood, must wait patiently to be visited by the 
families already resident in that neighbourhood ; in France, the family arriving 
is expected to pay its respects, in the first place, to all the neighbours ; without 
which deference to form, the new comers will not be visited at all. In England, 
a particular introduction is required before a gentleman can ask a lady to dance ; 
—by the rules of French politeness, a stranger is privileged to ask the hand of 
a stranger—a ball-room, like the grave, levelling all distinctions of rank !—And 
thus, by the courtesies of England, a lady is expected to bow first to a gentleman, 
just as (between two gentlemen ané two ladies) the lady or gentleman of highest 
rank bows first to his or her inferior. ‘The point of courtesy inferred, in either 
case, is to leave to the lady, as to the superior, the choice of forming her friend- 
ships, and of determining whether the first introduction shall lead to further ac- 
quaintance. By the customs of France, a gentleman is expected to bow first to 
a lady, as well as to a person of superior condition. Now,so many persons 
having contracted foreign habits during their residence abroad, some confusion of 
ideas appears to have arisen on divers of the foregoing topics! Young ladies 
are puzzled to know whether the charming Lord Henry, their partner of the 
preceding night, expects to be bowed to first, when they meet in the drive in the 

Park ; or whether his hesitation proceeds only from a dandy-like sense of his 
own superiority ;—while the awkward Oxonian, oppressed by mauvaise honte 
would give worlds for courage to take off his hat to the beautiful Mrs. N. to 
whom he has been hastily presented in an Opera-box ; but is uncertain whether, 
by the laws of the fashionable world, so bold an advance is permissible. Be- 
tween two really well-bred persons, the way is of course smooth, and the measure 
mutual. Moving in “ the society,”’ no question of eligibility presents itself ;—the 
lady smiles, the gentleman touches his hat and the acquaintance is established. 
But there are so many shy, so many reserved, so many awkward persons in the 
world ; so many near-sighted, so many absent, so many forgetful ; and above all, 
80 many endowed with an ill-tempered, sensitive pride,—that the case of “to 
bow, or not to bow,” cannot be too clearly made out. Nothing is more humilia- 
ting than to have made the first advance towards acquaintanceship, and feel, or 
fancy oneself rebutted ;—nothing more painful than to know, that from inadver- 
tence, or abstraction, ur any other cause, we have dealt ungraciously with the first ad- 
vances of one who rashly entrusted to our generosity the safe-keeying of his pride! 

So punctilious, in fact, are the English on the subject of forming acquaintances, 
that the only safe grounds on which one man can become known to another, is 
for a mutual friend to inquire, ““Thompson,—iny friend Smith wishes to be in- 
troduced to you—have you any objection !’—‘* None in the world !—Mr. Smith | 
does me much honour !’"—** Thompson, my friend Mr. Smith ;—Smith, my friend 
Mr. Thompson !’”"—Whereupon both bow, and acquire a right of mutually bow- 
ing! But things cannot always be arranged with such praiseworthy regularity. | 
—You dine perhaps with a friend, in the height of a London season, and meet | 
a dozen persons whose faces have been familiar to you for the last dozen years. 
Fashionable etiquette forbids that general introduction on your entrance which 
was formerly prompted by the customs of hospitality ;—for every one is now un- 
derstood to be acquainted with every one. At table, you are seated before two 
agreeable women and opposite to two pleasant men, all known to you by name 
and reputation. You talk altogether—laugh together,—drink wine together ;— 
and during dinner and dessert, nay, up to the very announcement of cabriolet, 
you have a right to be as gracious and as graciously received as possible. | 
Should you, by a happy chance, encounter again at a ball or asseimbly, on the | 
same evening, and should the familiar stranger appear of a tolerably urbane dis- 
position, you may venture on a half-bow, half-smile of recognition; but should 
several days elapse before you meet again, venture not for your life ona measure 
20 hazardous !—If your second meeting occur in the narrowest of straits,—in 
the block of carriages opposite Storr and Mortimer’s in Bond street,—in the 
shallow tea-vestibule at Almack’s,—or the corridor of the Opera crush-room,— 
fix your eyes steadfastly upon the ears of your horse, the lining of your hat, or 
the nearest gas-lamp, to avoid an embarrassing collision of looks; for the chances 
are fifty to one, that the unintroduced Mr. Smith or Mrs. Thompson will pass 
“and make no sign.”—‘ It is quite impossible to recollect all the people one 
meets at a dinner party !” 

Two Englishmen of birth and (English) breeding, standing last year on the 
roof of Strasburg Cathedral, a third traveller of their own nation made his ap- 
pearance. ‘“ Who is that !—I seem to know his face,” enquired one of the 
other, while the stranger proceeded the usual course up the stairs of the steeple 
«* Don’t you know '—’Tis young G , our friend Lord *s younger brother.” 
—‘Ah! [recollect. I have often met him at *s, but we were never in- 
troduced.” Mr. G , to whom part of this colloquy was audible, ventured, 
on his return, to hazard a bow to his two countrymen, by whom it was only half 
returned, with an air of hesitation, amazement, and hauteur, extremely edifying 
to two Parisians, who happened to be spectators of the scene. ‘It was just 
such a bow,” said they, “as might have been extracted out of the very steeple 
itself!” 

Another dilemma (but it is one chiefly agitated among young ladies,) is to 
know what degree of intimacy warrants the renewal of an acquaintance at the 
commencement of 4 new season ;—whether the partner of one Waltz or Galoppe, 
or two Quadrilles, is to be bowed to,—or whether a gentleman can, with propriety, 
be forgotten, who has taken them once down to supper, or twice to their car- 
riage’ It is established by custom, however, that to have sat side by side during 
a water-party (provided it was tolerably long and dull—a white-bait affair at 
Greenwich, for instance, ora gipsying party in Richmond Park,) necessitates a 
mutual bow for three seasons to come, or, in other words, for a whole fashiona- 
ble life. The man who,—having beguiled a lady into a flirtation by the most de- 
voted attention,—flies off to her cousin or bosom friend, or proves to have made 
























; over the quality of his bow to Lady Selina, or Miss Wykeham, or Miss Mellish ; 


She Albion. 








—such things are suspiciously noted. If a married man, he must be still more 
careful not to adorn with smiles his salutation to Lady , or little Mrs. 
—such things are jealously observed ! 

To those, on the contrary, who, above caring for appearances, rise superior to 
the little meannesses of fashionable tact, we would say, ‘Fear not to be cour- 
teous ; for courtesy buys much, and costs but little.—puts the world in good hu- 
mour with you, and you in good humour with yourself. A little, hard, ungainly 
bow sits most ungraciously upon a woman; while a full, frank, open, decided 
bow, constitutes an honest and graceful action. Still more contemptible is a 
cold, restrained, and grudging bow, on the part of one of the male creation. A 
gentleman should take off his hat in salutation to every lady with whom he has 
conversed on any previous occasion, whether formally introduced or not; and 
bow courteously and unrestrainedly, under the same circumstances, to those of 
his own sex. It will be time enough to betake himself to his pride, when he 
finds his civilities encroached upon. 

_The Duke of D: and the Marquess of H are quoted as men of the 
highest breeding in England. Both are proud men, although too well bred to 
allow their pride to be visible. But of the two, we are inclined infininely to pre- 
fer the mann: rs of the former. ‘The Marquess of H is courteous, because 
he looks upon courtesy as part of the apanage de grand Seigneur. But the po- 
liteness of the Duke of D seems to proceed from the impulses of a kind 
and generous nature,—from inherent and urbane nobleness,—from a desire to 
see all around him happy and at their ease. 




















—— 
STANZAS, FROM T. MOORE'S «TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLE- 
MAN IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION.” 


There shines an all-pervading grace, 

A charm diffused through every part 
Of perfect woman's form and face, 

That steals, like light, into man’s heart 


Her look is to his eyes abeam 
Of loveliness that never sets, 

Her voice is to his ear a dream 
Of melody it ne'er forgets. 


Alike in motion or repose, 
Awake or slumbering, sure to win, 
Her form, a vase transparent, shows 
The spirit’s light enshrined within. 


Nor charming only when she talks, 
Her very silence speaks and shines ; 
Love gilds her pathway when she walks, 
And lights her couch when she reclines. 


Let her, in short, do what she will, 

*Tis something for which man must woo her, 
So powerful is that magnet still 

Which draws al! soul and senses to her. 





THE DEAD.—Jop. xiv. 10. 
The dead are like the stars at day, 
Withdrawn from mortal eye ; 
Yet, not extinct, they hold their way 
In glory through the sky ; 
Spirits from bondage thus set free, 
Vanish amidst immensity, 
Where human thought, like human sight, 
Fails to pursue their trackless flight. 
Sacred Star. 
EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK. 
A LOVER'S WISH. 
Why dost thou gaze upon the sky? 
Oh that I were yon spangled sphere ! 
Then every star should be an eye 
To wander o'er thy beauties here. 


Vavieties. 


Curious Expedient.—It is related of the late eccentric and witty Lord Norbury, 
that once, when he was presiding in one of the Irish Criminal Courts, the Re- 
gistrar complained to him that witnesses were in the habit of stealing the Testa- 
ment after they had been swom upon it. “ Never mind,” said his Lornship, “ if 
the rascals read the book it will do them more good than petty larceny may 
do them mischief. However, if they are not afraid of the cord, hang your 
Gospel in chains, and that, perhaps, by reminding the fellows of the fate of their 
fathers and grandfathers, may make them behave themselves.” This strange 
expedient was adopted, and the Testament remained afterwards secure. 

At the fashionable balls this season the floors are razed, instead of being 
chalked, as heretofore. At one of these assemblies a young lady, to the great 
dismay of herself and her partner, found she had lost her shoe, which, after a 
search, was found sticking to the floor. 

Cause and Effect of the Influenza.—A sick lady assured her medical attendant 
the other day, that she was quite sure there would be a general epidemical dis- 
order, for the mackerel came in so svon and plentifully !—Literary Gazette. 

Ackermann, of Regent-street, has just brought out one of his most amusing 
and best executed sporting prints, by Alken, in which it is humourously illus- 
trated how the patience of Job himself would have been exhausted if he had to 
drive a four-in-hand team of “ three blind uns and a bolter !”” 

Lord Holland's Last.—Tommy Moore mentioned to Lord Holland that a strong 
syinptom of ‘ influence’? was a “ tenderness about the ribs,’’ was almost annihi- 
lated by the vehemence of the noble Lord's reply. ‘No such thing, ‘Tommy— 
tenderness ina rib? Look at Lady H. Here have J had the influenza these six 
days, and d—n me if it has made the slightest alteration in Aer.” Tommy 
whistled the “ Groves of Blarney,” in the key W. to console his Lordship. 

Hook's Last.—A match was made at the Atheneum Club the other day, be- 
tween some wags, that Theodore Hook would run a mile in five minutes. On 
the wager being mentioned to our ‘‘ fat friend,” he was asked would he under- 
take to do his best to accomplish the task.—‘* What!” exclaimed the wit, “/ 
runaimile? No, I'm dlowed if I do.” 


—~p— 
NEW WORKS. 
London, April 20. 

“ Poctic Vigils, by W. B. Baker.” —Those who desire to know with what taste 
and feeling this poet sings, may read what he says of the death of Dr. Adam 
Clarke. ‘The passage is neither better nor worse than the rest of the volume. 

“Fame took her pencil, on the marble traced 

In characters too deep to be effaced, 

‘Here enda the pilgrimage of Anam CLarke,— 
His ashes rest in hope, the vital spark, 

That sprung immortal from the Fount of light, 
To its Divine Original took flight,— 

Go, reasoning sceptic, and review the page, 
Memorial of his worth for half an age, 

‘Trace the long record, not one impious blot 
Pollutes a line that he would wish forgot. 
Wouldst thou bequeath a name as purely free,— 
Live, think, speak, work, die, for eternity ! 
"T'was thus he lived, and died: him none attaint .— 
In life an oracle, in death a saint!’” 

“ The Shepherd's Garland, by Francis Skurray, B.D.”—Of this volume, the 
author says, “The Shepherd’s Garland is now consigned to public courtesy, 
composed of floral gatherings from the garden and from the wilderness, from 
mountains and vallies, from the hill of Sion and the plain of Shinar, which have 
been arranged and compacted into form, with my best taste and skilfulness.” 
Mr. Francis Skurray has sat quietly, for thirty-five years, as a pastor in an Eng- 
lish village, while his muse has been wandering over the surface of the earth, 
collecting materials for his garland. Here are sonnets on all things and places 
under the sun, and verses for all situations and events. 

“ The Grecian Wanderer, and Other Poems, by James Hipkins.”—The author 
of this little volume “trusts, that the moral truths which he hopes will be disco- 
vered in its pages” will, in some degree, atone for the literary errors of a self-edu- 
cated man, born in the cot of rural simplicity, and doomed to wander on life’s 
chequered path, without the assistance of a skilful hand to point out the perni- 
cious weeds in the garden of literature, from the useful and attractive flowers.” 
A natural good taste is generally born with a’fine genius, and this we consider to 
be the skilful hand of which our author laments the absence : his moral feeling 
is just and elevated ; his poetic feeling is exhibited in passages such as the fol- 





her a cat’s-paw to excite the jealousy of either of those parties ;—or the man 
whom she knows to have caricatured her for the amusement of his club, or lam- 
pooned her for the edification of his mess,—must be scrupulously bowed to,—or 
he will triumph in the certainty of having piqued her pride, or wounded her 
feelings ! 

By the same rule, a man should raise his hat to the woman who has pro- 
nounced him a bore, a tiger, or a puppy. If a bachelor, he must be watchful 
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lowing :— 
“The cheerful Ploughman whistled at his plough, 
The rosy Milk-maid sung beneath her cow, 
The Shepherd's pipe sung sweetly by the brook, 
His watchful dog obeyed his every look.— 
Such sounds of joy resounded thro’ each grove, 
And rous’d my soul to harmony and love. 






















Beneath yon hawthorn bush, with heart elate, 
For hours ‘I’ve pondered on my future fate ;’ 
But fear would oft intrude when hope was nigh, 

As stretch'd I lay, beneath an azure sky, 

On the green mossy bank beside the rill, 

Watching my feeding herd upon the hill.” 

‘* Historical Tales of Illustrious British Children, by Agnes Strickland.” —« Jt: 
is the object of the present work,” says the authoress, “to offer to the young a 
series of moral and instructive tales,each founded on some striking and authen- 
tic fact in the annals of their own country, in which royal or distinguished chil- 
dren were engaged.” Miss Strickland has performed her task with taste and 
ability; the tales are united to history by short summaries, and give agreeable 
pictures of important periods of British story. 

[Miss Agnes Strickland is sister of Mrs. Moodie, our charming Canadian cor- 
respondent.—Ed_ Albion. ] 

“ Sunday Library: Life of the Saviour, by Henry Ware.” 

“ Scripture Teacher's Assistant, by Henry Althan.”’-—We are afraid that so 
many “ Guides,” “ Assistants,” and ‘ Aids,”’ instead of making us more inti- 
mate with our Bibles, will of themselves suffice for too many, and thereby keep 
the children from the pure fountain head. If such works are necessary, Mr. Al- 
than’s may be useful. 

“The Scrap Book; articles in prose and verse.”—This collection is very 
small, and in its nature devout ; it cannot oceupy long in perusal, for we have 
just now put it into our waistcoat pocket, yet it contains much useful wisdom and 
tational devotion, 





*“ Practical Gardening, by Martin Doyle.”—A cheap and portable performance, 
and useful to all who have gardens to manage. This is a Dublin publication, 
and contains some original observations by a practical man. 

“ The Emigrant’s Guide to the Canada’s, by F. A, Evans, Esq.”—The au- 
thor of this little valuable book died lately of cholera at Quebec. 

“ Ten Minutes’ Advice on Dict and Regimen.”—The lovers of good living will 
do well to employ ten minutes in perusing this little pamphlet. 

“ The Book of the Nursery, by W. C. Dendy, Esq.”"—The Book of the Nur- 
| sery is what it ought to be, simple and clear in its directions, and contains much 
useful information, as to the proper management of children. 
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| pe oe php WANTED'—Mrs, Evans, formerly of Strabane, in the north 
of Ireland, is very desirous of gaining some information about her relatives, John, 











Mary and Eliza Jenkins, who lived in Omagh and Balligawly, and emigrated to Ame- 

rica about the year 1817,— Any information respecting them will be thankfully received 

at the office of this paper. [3 times. ] 
June 5th, 1833. ‘ 


AM O’SHANTFR AND SOUTER JOHNNY.—Now exhibiting at the Ame 
rican Academy, Barclay Street, those splendid figures, Tam O'Shanter, Souter 
Johnny, the Landlord and Landlady, executed by Mr. James Thom, the self-taught 
artist, and illustrative of Burns’ celebrated tale. 
Strikingly illuminated every evening. Open from 9 a. w. till 10 P.M. Admittance 








25 cts. Season Tickets 50 cts. Mav 11—31, 
| HE Montreal Gazette, a Political, Literary, and Commercial Journal, published 
on the evenings of Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, is forwarded to all the 


‘ post towns in Upper and Lower Canada, on the same days, for five dollars per an- 
num, including the charge for postage paid by the proprietors, 

From the Gazette having the largest circulation throughout the two Provinces of 
any paper published in Lower Canada, it offers peculiar advantages to advertisers who 
wish to obtain the most extensive circulation to their notices, 

Frow its being published m the afternoon, the Gazette enjoys the advantages over 
its morning cotemporaries, of contaming the news brought by the different mails that 
arrive previous to its publication. May 22.-21, 

OUNG LADIES’ BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, No. 92 Sands-street, 
Brooklyn.—Mrs Kelly respectfully announces to the Parents and Guardians of 
Young Ladies, that the above school will commence on Monday the 10th inst. 

As itis the intention of Mrs K. to receive only a few pupils, the disadvantages 
usually attending large schools will be avoided. Strict attention will be paid to the 
morals of the pupils intrusted to her care ; and nothing shall be seglected which wil! 
tend to facilitate their studies or advance their general improvement. 








- *. Ss. 

For Boarding and Tuition in the English and French Languages, Embroidery, &c, 
$50 per quarter, payable in advance. 

Day Pupils, for the English course, from $5 to $10 per quarter, according to the 
branches taught ;—French, Spanish, and Italian languages, each $10 ;—Music, Draw- 
ing, and Oil Painting, each $10 ;—Embroidery and other Fancy Work, $5. 

References—Wm. James Macneven, M. D., Robert Emmet, Esq., and Cornelius 
Bogart, Esq., New York; Hon. Nathan B, Morse, Esq., Samuel A. Willoughby, 
Esq., Joseph Sprague, Esq., Rev. Evan M. Johnson, and Gabriel Furman, Esq., of 
Brooklyn. June 8—Im, 

ARON FOUNTAIN, Park-Piace House, has tus day opened a few bales of 
Frenck: Calicoes & Muslins, of new and different style of description from those 
exhibited during the past week—together with a small parcel of very rich Embroidered 
Muslins, Infants’ Dresses and Caps, real Blond Caps, of the latest patterns. On hand 
a general assortment of choice and rare goods, both Fancy and Staple—among whieh 
are plain and figured Real India Mul! Muslins, plain French Lawns, Nankin, Man- 
darin & Canton Crapes, Embreidered Mandarin Crape Shawls, very elegant and ex- 
pensive ; Gloves and Hosiery, in all their varieties ; the most extensive and complete 
assortment of real Came!l-hair Shawls and Cloths, Carved Ivory handle Feather Fans, 
from China; Sandal and Rosewood Fans, carved ivory Fans, very rich; carved Ivory 
Multiplier Balls, a rare article; tortoise-shell Snuff-Boxes, &e. Kc. 











NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Dayse so from | Days ¥ Sailing from 
ew Fork. iverpool. 

No. 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan. 1, May !, Sept. 1,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscve, are a Re 5 a Z R ae *, “ 24, “ 24, 
3, Pacific . L, Waite ‘ghee... Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 
2. Shetheld, Hackstaff, “24, * 24, * 24)“ 8, rr 8, “ id 
3. Europe, Maxwell, (Feb. |, Junel, Oct. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, 16, 
4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, oe & * Or * oe 8 ae R, 
1. South America, |Marshall, “16, “ 16, “ 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
2. United States, |Holdrege, a”) a a See Se CG, 
3. Britannia, Sketchley, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Napoleon, Smith, * 8 © 165 4% Bhim Bh. .¥ 8k, * 24, 
3. New York, Hoxie, “ 16, “ 16, “* 16,,May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
2. John Jay, Glover, a. aT Se eS Gy 
1, North America, |Macy, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
4. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, ——s  & ~ Ba oe Oe | 8, 
i. Caledonia, Graham, * 16, “ 16, “ 16,!June 1, Oct. 1, Web. 1, 
2. Virginian, Harris, om, “24, “ 24,| “gs 4 ge Bg 








Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 

Agents in Laverpool ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. aad 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th Cesarns, Creary & Co. 

No. | and 3, Old “Live —Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa'l street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood an! Trimble, and Sami, Hicks & Sonr.—- No, 4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New-York. | Landon, 

Montreal, H.L.Champlin,|May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, “20, “* 20, “ 20,\July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Columbia, Delano, oe oe Ye ee a ale 
Sovereign, Kearney, * 20, “* 20, “ 20, Aprill, Aug.1, Dec.1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar.1, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Thames, . + eee 4 we iy. Ry, * 21, 





York, Nye, om - mm ™* 20, May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7, 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin!Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,) “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, Chadwick, | = ey eee. Oe ele * 
President, Moore, ; “20, ** 20, “ 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
New Ship . — (Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May1,| “17, “ 17, ‘* 17, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. heir accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always. 
be provided, ‘ ; 
For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILDES & GCo., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 
FISH, GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent, 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
‘ew- York. 24 Fe a 28 
E. Funk Dee, 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,,Jan. 24,May 24,Sept. 
No. + CA Folet 8 8) BiFeb. 1, June 1, Oct, 1, 
. “ “ 


, , 
‘ ois Ist W. W. Pell “1a, “16, ** 16, 8, 8, * 8, 
Rrancois ity Mipockeu'| an, 2 2} 6, aR, M16 
New Ship, J. Clark, |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept. 1, 24, 24, “ 24, 
Formosa, W.B. Orme) “ 6, “ 8, * 8,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Manchester, Weiderholdt} “ 16, ‘* 16, “ 16, ms 8, es 8, “ 8, 
New Ship, H.Robinson, «24, “24, ** 24 16, 16, “* 16, 





’ . e ¢ “ “ 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee Feb. t, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 24, 24, 24, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, 4 “ g, ee * 8° April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
New Ship, at. “Ged. Teg .) elt Pee GE 
Poland, Richardson,| “ 24, “24, “ 24} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July I, Nov.1, 2 2,* 26, 24, 
Albany, Hawkins, fT 5 Byy May I fa Jan. 1, 





, 
. Havre Depeyster « 16, “16, * 16, ’ , e, 
- Henri IV. J. Castoff. “24, “24, “261 * 16, % 16, “ 16, 
Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Cesmameee eh Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 





SPNI SONS ENo Rene 


Quesnel, L’ Aine. . = 
. 1 do 8th do Pitray, Viel. & Co 
ee as 2 rn do 16th do Wells and Green. 


Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street,C. Bolton, Fox aud Living= 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street, 
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